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in most 
countries there’s an 

STC system in service 
Rhodesia for instance: 


In most countries of the world Standard Telephones and Cables 
Limited have installed telecommunications systems extensive 
in coverage and employing the most advanced techniques 


But the magnitude of the project is not the chief concern of STC 
—the same painstaking thought and care are brought to bear 
On a simple inter-com system between a few offices or the produc- 
tion of a single component 


It is due to such attention to detail and to the expansion of 
research, development and production resources throughout 
seventy-seven years, that STC are able to handle communications 
projects of any kind... any size . . . anywhere! 







STC have planned and installed a Remote Control 
and Indication system for the new Kariba Dam in 
Rhodesia. This equipment puts 600,000 kilowatts 
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Throughout the U.K. the Blue Circle Group of Companies 
has 29 cement works and 30 manufacturing plants at which 
are produced Blue Circle, Pelican and Dragon brands of 
Portiand Cement, Ferrocrete, ‘417’ Cement, Aquacrete, 
Sulfacrete, Hydracrete, Walcrete, Snowcrete, Colorcrete, 
Hydralime, Whiting, Super Snowcem, etc. It has 16 district 
offices and a network of distribution centres. The road trans- 
port owned by the Group includes over 1,200 vehicles for 


delivery in bag or in bulk, and it operates one of the largest 
fleets of tugs and lighters on the Thames and Medway. 
The Blue Circie Group is the largest cement manufacturing 
organisation in the world. You are invited to make use ot 
its many services and profit from its great resources. 

Biue Circle Products are exported to countries all over the 
world and the Group also has interests in twelve works 
overseas, nine of which are in the Commonwealth. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel. ABBey 3456 
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A selfishly masculine indulgence perhaps — but he can’t always please her. She was, however, 
most agreeably surprised at his choice of car. With feature after feature to delight her 
womanly eye, and feature after feature to satisfy his manly one, they’re both completely 
happy with their Consul. When you next see this car, look for their reasons for buying. Notice 
the space, the fabulous good looks, the overall impressiveness. And when you take to the road, 
see how your spirits rise—and how comfortably the Consul keeps up with your thoughts of 
comfort! Sit back: such splendour. Seat six: such hospitality. And look, just look. So much. 
So very much —for so modestly little! If you’re round to your nearest Ford Dealer quickly, 
you can drive to your heart’s content quickly —in a Consul! 
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Association 





founded 1906 


President : Professor R. F. TREHARNE 


EMBERSHIP is open to ail interested in history whether as a hobby 
or asa profession. A subscription of 22s. 6d. entitles a member to 
the services of the Association, including the journal History (published 
in February, June and October), pamphlets and bibliographies and the 
use of the Library. Without the journal, the subscription is 12s. 6d. 


A specially reduced postal subscription to History Today is offered to 
all members. 


BRANCHES, of which there are over 80 throughout the country, 
have now started their programmes for the autumn. They would 
be pleased to welcome new members. 


LENDING LIBRARY with a special section for school textbooks 
is at the disposal of members. Printed catalogue, price 3s., post 
free. Books may be borrowed personally or by post. 


HE 55th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
University College of North Staffordshire, Keele, from Wednesday 
to Saturday, 5—8 April 1961. Lectures will be given by Professor 
R. F. Treharne, Professor C. N. L. Brooke, and Professor Jack 
Simmons. A series of Discussion Groups and of visits to places of 


historical interest has been arranged. The programme will be ready 
in December. 


For all information write to the Hon. Secretary at 


594A KENNINGTON PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I1 
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To mark its 50th Anniversary 
THE A@22¥. TIMES 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


announces the publication of a special 
Jubilee Number of over 90 pages, entitled 


THE NEXT 50 YEARS 


This Number will form a symposium on the future of education that 
will be of unique and permanent value. Among the contributors will 
be many of the most distinguished educationists of the day. 


THESE ARE ONLY SOME OF THE CONTENTS:— 


The Future of Education 
SIR DAVID ECCLES, Minister of Education 
Wider Horizons for the Schools 
PROF. G. BARRACLOUGH, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
The Relation of Church and School 
DR. A. M. RAMSAY, Archbishop of York 
Whose Schools? Where Shall Authority Lie? 
LORD JAMES OF RUSHOLME, 
High Master, Manchester Grammar School 
Tomorrow’s Women: The Schools’ Responsibility 
MISS D. READER HARRIS, 
Headmistress, Sherborne School 


Schooling for the Technological Age 
PROF. E. N. da C. ANDRADE, F.R.S. 
The Sporting Outlook 
BERNARD DARWIN 
Wind of Change in Africa 
WALTER ADAMS, 
Principal, University College of Rhodesia & Nyasaland 


The University of the Future 
J.S. FULTON 
Principal, The University College of Sussex 


The Future of the Youth Service 
LORD PAKENHAM 


This Special Number will be the issue dated 
December 2, 1960. Price 6d. 


From all newsagents, or direct from The Times, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, for 1s. a copy inland, 1s. 3d. abroad, including 
postage. Annual subscription rates, 41s. 2d. inland, 45s. 6d. overseas. 
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Power from heat is our business Man’s material progress 


depends directly on his ability to use the world’s fuel resources to produce power from 
heat. He produces over 90% of his electricity by using the heat from burning coal and oil 
in conventional steam-raising plant. He drives his largest and fastest ships with steam 
from oil-fired boilers. Now he is using his new-found knowledge of nuclear fission to 
produce heat, and power, from nuclear fuels. In industry, heat is power for a thousand 
processes. 

Increasingly aware of the finite limitations of his fuel supplies, he has become ever 
more resourceful in using fuels efficiently, and in reclaiming heat that once was wasted 
through careless and inefficient methods. For over 75 years Babcock & Wilcox have 
pioneered new methods and equipment for just these purposes. 


Power from heat is our business. BABCOCK 


Conventional and nuclear STEAM-RAISING PLANT 
and equipment for heat-exchange and waste-heat utilization 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W,1 
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LINE ... 


LUXURY... 
.. WOLSELEY 





Here is a car to inspire pride of ownership. A car 

people admire for its clean, graceful lines and 

330m 4 tasteful colour finishes. But only as a 15/60 owner 

WISELY k aN can you fully appreciate the host of luxury features 

—~BUY toe: and delightful handling. Let your Wolseley dealer 

WOLSELEY n& introduce you to the car which combines the 

TWELVE MONTHS’. Son excellence of Wolseley engineering and the 

WARRANTY brilliance of Pininfarina styling. 14 litre O.H.V. 

and backed by engine. 4-speed gearbox. Central floor gear change 
BMC service Panoramic vision. From £660 plus £276. 2. 6 P.T. 





There is also the ‘I1500° from £497 pius £208.4.2 P.T. and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T 


WOLSELEY—-A LUXURIOUS WAY OF MOTORING 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY - OXFORD 
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Pictorial History 
ee THE REVIEWS IN THE present 


issue of History Today we publish 

notices of two of the attractive illus- 
trated historical volumes that have reached 
our office. Public interest in the visual 
aspects of the past is evidently growing, 
whether one judges by the popularity of 
pictorial books, the number of historical 
features broadcast on television, or the great 
crowds of summer visitors who wander 
admiringly through the rooms and gardens 
of famous houses now administered by the 
National Trust. In this magazine we have 
always regarded the illustrations we select 
as an integral part of our presentation of 
history, though necessarily subordinate to 
our contributors’ text. For here we should 
like to make a distinction between illustrated 
and pictorial history. In the former, the 
text is dominant: an outstanding example 
is the illustrated edition of Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s English Social History, in which 
a brilliant choice of pictures supplies a rich 
visual commentary upon a text that had 
already been acknowledged as a master- 
work. Pictorial history, on the other hand, 


sets out to offer a panorama in which the 
pictures tell the story, with only as much 
text as may be needed to explain their 
significance and intelligibly link them to- 
gether. The editors of this paper have 
attempted this task in their new volume 
The Past We Share,‘ a pictorial history of 
the British and American peoples from the 
time of the Bayeux Tapestry to the age of 
nuclear fission. ‘“‘ Here,” we write in our 
Introduction, “ are portraits, sculptured or 
painted: reproductions of drawings and 
illuminated manuscripts: broadsheets and 
satirical prints: contemporary pictures of 
historical scenes: photographs of cathedrals, 
churches, houses, and representative speci- 
mens of the various arts and crafts.” Here, 
in fact, is social and political history seen 
through the medium of its surviving 
memorials. From a survey of these, we hope 
that the reader may gradually arrive at a 
comprehensive view of nine centuries in the 
evolution of the English-speaking peoples 
on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 


* (308 pp., 600 black-and-white illustrations; 23 
colour plates; published in London by Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 63s. ; in New York by Putnams, $9.95.) 
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“* Six of the best!” bellowed Sir Knigel the knight-driver, as he knipped off on his 
knight-mare to knobble a knasty knight-knapper who had knutted a knother knight. 
“The knerve of the knave,” he thundered, “‘ but I know how to knab him. Give my 


knimble knag a knice knoggin of Super Shell, and I’ll have his knauseating knees 
knocking before the knight’s out.” 


Knight or Knoon... Super SHELL 


you can be S for SURE of it Goa 
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Rubens and 
King Charles I 


Painter of genius, gifted courtier 
and much-travelled man of the world, Rubens 

reached England in 1629, charged 

with the delicate task of furthering an 
entente between the Spanish government and 
Great Britain. He enjoyed the 
conversation of his youthful 
host, whose fine aesthetic taste he shared, 
but he shrewdly judged the weakness of King 
Charles I’s diplomacy 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


N WHIT MONDAY, 1629, Peter Paul 
() ime the most famous painter in 
Europe, disembarked at Dover from 
His Majesty’s ship Adventure and proceeded 
immediately towards London. He remained in 
England until the middle of the following 
March, a period of nearly ten months, during 
which he completed the preliminary negotia- 
tions for a treaty of peace and friendship be- 
tween King Charles I and King Philip IV of 
Spain. He also visited the finest collections of 
paintings in the country, was lavishly enter- 
tained by the courtiers and ministers of King 
Charles, painted two or three original works 
and wrote a great number of official despatches 
and private letters, full of lively comment on 
the English scene. 
The purpose of his visit was diplomatic. 
The Archduchess Isabella, daughter of Philip 
II, and ruler of the Spanish Netherlands, had 
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The Apotheosis of Fames I: the central panel (not 
actually delivered until 1635) of Rubens’ decorations 
at the Banqueting Hall 


shown her usual tact in selecting her Court- 
painter and trusted confidant for the delicate 
mission of approaching King Charles I, whose 
knowledge and judgment of painting was 
admitted to be much greater than his know- 
ledge and judgment of foreign affairs. Her 
choice had caused some eyebrow-raising in 
Madrid, where her nephew, King Philip IV, 
felt that a painter was not a sufficiently aristo- 
cratic representative for the Crown of Spain. 
The problem was settled by giving Rubens 
authority only to smooth out the way for a 
treaty to be completed by a noble ambassador. 
He was also given the nominal office of Secre- 
tary to King Philip’s Privy Council, to invest 
him with a more official appearance. It was not 
that King Philip undervalued Rubens: he had a 
high respect for him, both as a painter and 
a man, and at an earlier time had given him a 
grant of arms; but, in the formal relations 
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us permis 


Self-portrait of SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640); “‘ a superb and 


prolific painter . 


. aman who shone in any society and counted among his 


friends some of the most remarkable men and women of Europe ”’ 


between European sovereigns, the Spanish King 
demanded a respect for his emissaries that a 
painter might not command. King Philip need 
have had no fears about Rubens. He was at 
this time fifty-two years old, an experienced, 
widely travelled and confident man of the 
world, valued in most of the Courts of Europe 
as a superb and prolific painter and as an expert 
on all aesthetic questions: a man who shone in 
any society and counted among his friends some 
of the most remarkable men and women of 
Europe. 
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The complex negotiations with King Charles 
by which Rubens secured the neutrality of 
England in the religious conflicts then raging in 
Europe, are not in the long perspective of 
history of outstanding importance: but the 
character of the two men involved—the greatest 
painter and the greatest connoisseur of the time 
—make them unique in the annals of diplo- 
macy. The interest of Rubens in these diplo- 
matic affairs, and especially in establishing 
peace between England and the Spanish 
Netherlands, of which he was a citizen, had 








begun some four years before his arrival in 
England; and his personal interest in King 
Charles I some years earlier still. Already as 
Prince of Wales, Charles had been an ardent 
collector; he was undoubtedly behind the pro- 
ject, mooted as early as 1621, that Rubens 
should paint the ceiling of the new Banqueting 
House at Whitehall. A little later, he had sent 
the great painter a special request for a self- 
portrait, which, after a becomingly modest 
hesitation, Rubens had agreed to gratify. His 
personal relations with King Charles were 
then already on a friendly footing. As to the 
political interest of Rubens in English affairs, 
this had begun in 1625, when he met the Duke 
of Buckingham. Early in that year he had 
received a summons to come to Paris with all 
speed, bringing with him the series of paintings 
commissioned by the Queen-mother for the 
Luxembourg Palace. Her youngest daughter, 
Madame Henriette, now betrothed to Charles 
of England, was expecting soon to leave for her 
new home and wanted very much to see the 
pictures before she left. Rubens, with long 
experience of Courts, knew that the journeys of 
royalty were usually subject to delays and did 
not hurry unduly; but he was glad to hear that 
the Princess showed an interest in painting for, 
he wrote, the King whom she was to marry was 
the greatest connoisseur in Europe. 

He arrived in Paris in good time for the 
wedding of the Princess, which was solemnized 
in May, and for which he had a most advan- 
tageous seat on a balcony. Unhappily the 
balcony was overloaded and a section of it col- 
lapsed in the midst of the ceremony, though 
Rubens himself remained safe and sound on the 
extreme edge of the broken planks. 

Chief of those who had come to Paris to 
fetch home the bride of King Charles was the 
Duke of Buckingham, his favourite and chief 
minister. As a patron of the arts and himself a 
collector, Buckingham did not lose the chance 
of meeting Rubens, from whom he ordered a 
superb equestrian portrait. He also discussed 
with him the extension of his fine collection of 
works of art. Amid all this interesting profes- 
sional conversation, Rubens took the oppor- 
tunity of sliding in some political hints. 

He had long been a chief confidant of the 
Archduchess Isabella; and, as a resident of 
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Antwerp, he knew the ill-effect that the war 
between England and Spain, that had broken 
out in 1624, was bound to have on the trade of 
the southern Netherlands; still more, how 
hampering it would prove in the contest with 
the Dutch in the northern part of the Nether- 
lands. The Spanish Netherlands, though their 
government was independent, were under the 
Crown of Spain and were associated auto- 
matically with Spain in all matters of war and 
peace. Rubens, a good Catholic and a good 
Fleming, wanted to see a blessed peace restored 
to Europe, with Spain in command of the seas, 
and the rebellious Protestant provinces of the 
northern Netherlands, who had for the last 
sixty years asserted their independence under 
the leadership of the Princes of Orange, 
brought back into harmony with Catholic 
Flanders and Brabant. 

In 1624, the King of England, James I, 
who had for twenty years been in peaceful 
agreement with Spain, had declared war. This 
change of policy was well known to be the work 
of Buckingham and Prince Charles, who a few 
months later became King. But the war, under- 
taken in a spirit of easy arrogance, had gone 
badly. Buckingham was not Sir Francis Drake. 
There had been defeats by sea and land, and 
in the summer of 1625 Rubens found the Duke 
favourably disposed to the idea of a negotiated 
peace. 

On his return to the Netherlands, Rubens 
gained the authority of the Archduchess to 
carry the exploratory discussions somewhat 
further. It was done under cover of a different 
matter—namely, the sale of numerous anti- 
quities and works of art to the Duke. Bucking- 
ham sent over Balthasar Gerbier, a minor artist 
and a knowledgeable intriguer, whom he often 
employed to put through his purchases. But 
the sale of the art treasures moved more swiftly 
than the peace talks. Buckingham, whose 
foreign policy was almost equally silly and 
capricious, suddenly involved England in a 
war with France, without even waiting to bring 
the war with Spain to an end. Temporarily, 
Rubens gave up his project of engineering an 
Anglo-Spanish treaty. His criticisms were, 
however, confined to the Duke. He felt only 
sympathy for King Charles. “‘ When I consider 
the caprice and arrogance of Buckingham,” he 











wrote, “I pity that young King who, through 
false counsel, is needlessly throwing himself 
and his kingdom into such an extremity.” 

He had never met the King; but the tone of 
genuine regret and anxiety in his comment is 
unmistakable, though perhaps more so in the 
Italian, in which the letter is written, than in 
the English version. “ Jo ho compassione de quel 
Re giovenetto.” He could not but like all that 
he had heard of Charles, since what he had 
heard—either through Buckingham or through 
Sir Dudley Carleton, the highly civilized 
English ambassador at the Hague—was prin- 
cipally about his excellent taste and his en- 
thusiasm as a patron and collector. 

In England, another year of unsuccessful 
and mismanaged warfare, with a restive and 
critical Parliament refusing the necessary grants 
of money to wage it, caused Buckingham in the 
spring of 1627 to re-open the exploratory talks 
through Rubens. “The reconcilement of 
Great Britain and Spain,” said the Duke, now 
full of ideas about international peace, “ will be 
the best preparative and most assured means to 
pacify the Empire.” But the moment was not 
propitious. Spain and France, whose national 
enmity was almost a constant of European 
politics, were both Roman Catholic countries. 
Their rivalry caused France from time to time 
to ally with the enemies of the Church—the 
Turks, the Protestant Germans, or the Dutch. 
But there was a so-called “ devout” party in 
France, that deplored these agreements and 
would have preferred an alliance with Spain, at 
least until heresy was defeated. King Charles, 
by declaring war on both of them at the same 
time, had given them at least one interest in 
common. There was a brief rapprochement 
between them, and some talk at Madrid of 
launching a new Armada, with French co- 
operation, that would effectively eliminate 
England from European politics. The danger 
was perhaps never serious, because neither 
Spain nor France had the resources to spare for 
such an undertaking; but, while this kind of 
plan was in the air, there was no immediate 
hope for an Anglo-Spanish peace. 

Rubens was quietly persistent. In the sum- 
mer of 1628, ne took care to make much of the 
Earl of Carlisle, when he came through 
Brussels on his way to represent King Charles 
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at the Court of Savoy. He even persuaded the 
Archduchess Isabella to receive him, and 
though she was not very cordial—his master 
was, after all, at open war with her—the gesture 
indicated that the renewal of peace talks was 
still a possibility. 

By the late summer of 1628, King Philip of 
Spain was disheartened by the egoism of his 
French allies—their policy was being con- 
ducted by the subtlest and most ruthless prac- 
titioner of real politik in Europe, Cardinal 
Richelieu. He began to think seriously of 
making peace with England, and Rubens was 
sent for to Madrid. In the same month, 
August 1628, the murder of Buckingham re- 
moved the most incalculable and the most 
influential figure in English policy. Things 
were likely to be easier. 

In Madrid, Rubens received his instructions 
for England, while painting prolifically in the 
lengthy intervals between official decisions. 
He met the young Velasquez, who visited with 
him the great collection of pictures in the 
Escorial; he painted the King, some of the 
royal family and a number of subject pieces. 
He also had time to go in quest of exotic per- 
fumes to satisfy the “ exquise curiosité” of the 
Earl of Carlisle, with whom he had kept up 
friendly relations, and for whom he hoped to 
find something really unusual in the cargo of a 
merchant ship from Goa. 

In April 1629, he was back in Brussels for a 
brief final consultation with the Archduchess; 
and at last, on June 4th, after four years of 
patient endeavour, he arrived in England 
charged with the task of making clear the way 
for a treaty of peace. 

He was surprised and delighted with the 
country. “ This island,” he wrote to a friend, 
“seems to me to be a spectacle worthy of 
the interest of every gentleman, not only for the 
beauty of the countryside and the charm of the 
nation; not only for the splendour of its out- 
ward culture which seems to be extreme, as of 
a people rich and happy in the lap of peace, 
but also for the incredible quantity of excellent 
pictures, statues and ancient inscriptions which 
are to be found in this Court.” 

In the last generation, the study of anti- 
quities and the collection of works of art had 
certainly wrought a great change in England. 
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Great Duke of Buckingham,” by C. R. Cammeli. Collins, 1939 


Rubens’ equestrian portrait of GEORGE VILLIERS, first Duke of Buckingham (1592-1628), formerly at 


Osterley Park: “* When 


I consider the caprice and arro, ance of Buckingham, I pity that young 


King who, through false counsel, is needlessly throwing himself and his kingdom into such an 
extremity ”’ 


Rubens, who had assumed that this northern 
isle had relatively little to show him, was excited 
at the prospect of much pleasure and intellec- 
tual profit from his political mission. The two 
greatest collections of paintings were those of 
the King himself and of the late Duke of 
Buckingham, both rich in the works of Italian 
masters, many of which Rubens would have 
seen before in the great European collections 
from which they had recently been bought. 
There were also the Greek and Roman anti- 
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quities collected by the Earl of Arundel, includ- 
ing numerous important inscriptions of which 
the scholar John Selden had published the text 
with a valuable commentary. Rubens was dis- 
tressed to learn that this learned gentleman had 
recently been involved in politics, had opposed 
the King in the last Parliament, and was tem- 
porarily in prison as a result. He thought it a 
pity that Mr. Selden, with talents that could 
be so much better employed, had involved him- 
self in an indecorous opposition to his sovereign. 











Apart from these three great collections, 
there was also the library of Sir Robert Cotton, 
the famous antiquary, full of rarities. England 
indeed proved to be a land rich in scholars, con- 
noisseurs and collectors, with some other odd 
and distinguished residents as well. There was 
Cornelis Drebbel, the Dutch philosopher and 
inventor, who is credited with having made 
the first navigable submarine. Rubens was 
struck by his appearance, when he met him in 
the street, and wished to see more of him. 

During his mission, Rubens stayed at the 
house of Balthasar Gerbier, which was a centre 
for all those interested in the arts and sciences, 
and where he was well entertained. He was 
also frequently in the houses of the nobility 
and was surprised, and a little shocked, by the 
splendid manner in which the English aris- 
tocracy thought it essential to live. His old 
acquaintance, the Earl of Carlisle, was a by- 
word in Europe for his extravagance, but the 
Earl of Holland was not far behind him; and 
all the principal courtiers of King Charles 
entertained with great sumptuousness. Sir 
Francis Cottington, the minister with whom 
Rubens had most of his dealings, lived, he said, 
like a prince. High living was no novelty to 
Rubens, who knew the splendid Courts of the 
Italian princes and whose countrymen had a 
reputation for lavish entertaining. But the 
English nobility in 1629 seem to have taken 
even his breath away. Few of them could 
afford it: he saw that at once. Most of them 
were deeply in debt and therefore open to cor- 
ruption. Several were said to be taking bribes 
from Richelieu, he reported. He did not trouble 
to report that several more were taking bribes 
from Spain, because those to whom he ad- 
dressed his despatches would be aware of that. 

Now and again there were untoward 
accidents. Early in his visit, he was distressed 
at the loss of a priest in his suite, who had been 
given a lift in the barge of the ambassador of 
Savoy. The boat overturned, while shooting 
the rapids at London Bridge; the poor priest 
encumbered by his cassock was drowned, and 
the ambassador was saved with difficulty, 
because someone managed to drag him out of 
the water by one of his spurs. 

Meanwhile, Rubens had been received by 
Charles on June 6th, 1629, as soon as possible 








after his arrival in London. The meeting was 
successful. His despatches to the Spanish first 
minister, Olivares, and his private letters alike 
make it clear that an instant sympathy was 
established. Charles had not the reputation of 
being easy. His stiffness and shyness were 
more often the subject of comment; he was 
said always to hold men at a distance. He 
made no such impression on Rubens; the 
warmth of the great painter’s personality 
thawed him completely, thawed him indeed 
into uttering several useful indiscretions as the 
weeks went by. Gerbier had noticed that 
Rubens had a gift, most useful in a diplomat, 
for making people talk without, on his side, 
committing himself. He certainly showed this 
in his conversations with the King. 

A French treaty was also under discussion at 
this time; and Rubens had at first considerable 
apprehensions that the French ambassador 
would defeat him. There was a strong French 
party at Court, led by the Queen whose in- 
fluence Rubens instantly noticed. The arro- 
gant French ambassador also did all in his 
power to render the mission of Rubens difficult. 
But the King, in one of those bursts of con- 
fidence to which Rubens inspired him, told 
him that he detested the French, regarded 
them as wholly untrustworthy, and put no 
faith in any of their promises. After this, it 
was clear to Rubens that he had relatively little 
to fear from this rival negotiation. A treaty of 
peace would no doubt be signed with France, 
but it would be a peace and no more: the 
alliance directed at Spain, for which the French 
ambassador hoped, would not come into being. 
Spain, not France, was the monarchy with 
which King Charles really wished to be on 
terms of close friendship. 

This was the first indiscretion of the King. 
His second was even more remarkable. The 
whole supposed purpose of his foreign policy, 
and more especially of his war with Spain, 
had been to help his only sister and her husband 
Frederick, a penniless exile who called himself 
King of Bohemia. This unfortunate German 
prince, originally Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
had become involved in the revolt of the Pro- 
testants of Bohemia against the Habsburg 
Emperor, who was himself the cousin and ally 
of the King of Spain. Elected to the Crown of 
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CHARLES I (1625-1649): portrait by D. Mytens, 1631: “* Charles had not 
the reputation of being easy. His stiffness and shyness were more often 
the subject of comment.”” But the warmth of Rubens’s personality 


‘“* thawed him completely . . . 


Bohemia in 1619, Frederick had been driven 
out in less than a year; the Emperor and his 
Spanish allies had taken the occasion to deprive 
him of all his lands, those on the Rhine being 
occupied by Spanish troops. King Charles had 
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entered into war with Spain for the ostensible 
purpose of restoring his brother-in-law to his 
original dominions. 

Now this precisely was what King Philip in 
Madrid and the Archduchess in the Nether- 
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ject pieces that Rubens presented to the King, “‘ a charmingly romantic landscape 


of the Thames valley, in which King Charles, in the person of Saint George, chivalrously rescues 
Queen Henrietta Maria . . .” 


lands wished to prevent. The Rhenish Pala- 
tinate lay right athwart the route by which 
troops were transported overland from the 
north Italian recruiting grounds to the battle- 
front in Flanders. The occupation of that 
country, either by the Spaniards or by their 
imperial allies, was vital to the successful 
prosecution of their war against the rebel 
Dutch, because it kept this most important line 
of communication open. 


There was, however, another vital line of 


communication, this time by sea. Spanish 
ships, bearing bullion, arms and ammunition 
for the troops of the Archduchess, came up the 
English Channel and through the Narrow Seas 
to Antwerp. They would have been at the 
mercy of the English, if the English had had 


any effective sea-power at the time. They were 
actually at the mercy of the Dutch, who were 
dominant in those waters. But if England 
became an ally, instead of an enemy, or at least 
became neutral, Spanish ships would be able 
to take refuge from the Dutch in English waters, 
or even in English harbours, and there safely 
await a favourable moment to dart across to 
Antwerp. Thus what King Philip IV and the 
Archduchess wanted was to maintain both their 
life lines, to have peace with Charles and to 
keep the lands of his dispossessed brother-in- 
law. How could it be done ? 

Rubens soon found out. The King had 
begun by emphasizing his devotion to the 
cause of his dispossessed brother-in-law. Three 
weeks after the arrival of Rubens, he was assert- 
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ing that “neither his faith, conscience, nor 
honour would permit him to enter into any 
accord with His Catholic Majesty without the 
restitution of the Palatinate.” Rubens played 
his hand cautiously, accepting the King’s pro- 
testations at their face value but, for his part, 
indicating that the Palatinate was, after all, a 
part of Germany and under the ultimate juris- 
diction of the Emperor. It was not in the 
direct power of the King of Spain to take 
decisions about it. 

Six weeks later, the King, increasingly 
anxious for the Spanish alliance, and feeling 
every day more at home in the company of the 
most amiable and sympathetic envoy he was 
ever likely to encounter, had allowed it to 
become apparent that he found the whole 
business of the Palatinate a wearisome and un- 
welcome obstruction in his way. “ I know for 
certain,” wrote Rubens to Olivares in August, 
“ that in his heart he curses the day when the 
Elector Palatine crossed his path.” As for his 
alleged unwillingness to treat with Spain unless 
his brother-in-law were restored, “ the King 
had protested to me more than once that 
if he could save his reputation and honour 
in any other way... he would not post- 
pone for an hour the conclusion of peace with 
Spain.” 

What was needed, to buy the neutrality of 
England, was not any dangerous concession 
about the occupation of the vital stretch of the 
Rhineland. All that was needed was a clause 
that would save the King of England’s face. 
From this moment onwards it was clear that, if 
the King of Spain promised to intercede with 
the Emperor for the restoration of the Pala- 
tinate, Charles would be quite satisfied. The 
intercession, if it were ever made, would of 
course be unsuccessful. 

Rubens had noticed other elements in the 
English situation that were favourable to the 
friendship of Charles with Spain. The Puritans, 
who, in his observation, seemed to be the 
greater part of the population, were critical of 
the King. The troubles in the last Parliament, 
of which Rubens heard much, had been largely 
their work. The Puritans were also in close 
contact with the Dutch. Rubens conceived it a 
possibility that, with this fifth column to help 
them, the Dutch might one day establish control 
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over England. He was not entirely right in this 
opinion, because he based his ideas of the 
strength of the Puritans and of their close con- 
nections with the Dutch on what he saw of 
London, and he did not understand the extent 
to which Puritanism was also a manifestation 
of the English countryside and was often linked 
with an Elizabethan and aggressively nationalist 
outlook. He did not grasp that many English 
Puritans found it possible to have great reli- 
gious sympathy with the Dutch, to applaud the 
strongly Calvinist government in power there, 
and yet to dislike and distrust them as com- 
mercial rivals. 

He was, however, perfectly right in perceiv- 
ing that the spiritual affiliations of the English 
Puritans to the Dutch made it logical for King 
Charles, whose crown was endangered by their 
pretensions, to align himself with Spain, the 
active enemy of the Dutch Republic, and seek 
Spanish help to bolster his own prestige. 

The French ambassador, whose tactlessness 
was in sharp contrast to the good judgment of 
Rubens, stimulated the natural sympathies that 
were leading Charles towards friendship with 
Spain. He wanted the King to enter into an 
offensive alliance with France, and thereby to 
become one of the Protestant allies who, with 
French help, were fighting the Spaniards by sea 
and land. For such an alliance the King would 
naturally have to swallow his disagreements 
with his subjects, call a new Parliament and 
behave to it in such a way as to get a vote of 
money. Charles was not likely to forgive the 
French ambassador for uttering the hateful 
name of Parliament, or for trying to teach him 
how to govern his country. 

In September 1629, the King did, indeed, 
sign a treaty with France, but it amounted to no 
more than the re-establishment of peace be- 
tween the countries. Charles remained firm 
against all fresh attempts of the French ambas- 
sador to enhance its meaning or to gain him as 
an active ally for French policies in Europe. 
Indeed, his answer to this continued and dis- 
tasteful pressure was to give orders that the 
ambassador he had selected to go to Spain 
should immediately set forth. His choice was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom 
Rubens—puzzled like all foreigners by English 
titles—calls “‘ Sir Cottington.” Sir Francis 











Cottington had been a warm ally of Rubens 
throughout, althowgh his advocacy of the 
Spanish treaty arose from no nobler motive 
than a very good idea he had for raising money 
for his King. In effect, when he got to Madrid, 
he made an agreement by which English ship- 
ping was to be put at the disposal of the Spanish 
government for transporting money to the 
Spanish Netherlands—later arms and men were 
also included in the arrangement. These ships, 
being neutral, could not be attacked by the 
Dutch on their journey to Antwerp. In return, 
the royal mint in London got a share of the 
bullion. 

After Cottington had left for Spain, Rubens 
was ready and anxious to go home; but again 
he had to abide the interminable delays of the 
Spanish government. He could not leave until 
Don Carlos Coloma, the newly appointed 
ambassador, reached London; and this was not 
until January 1630. Even then, a few more 
weeks intervened before he could return to his 


home in Antwerp and his long-abandoned ~ 


studio. At least, during the time he had spent 
in Spain in the previous year, he had been able 
to paint, but in England he had had little time 
for it. Much as King Charles may have wished 
to have his own or his Queen’s portrait from 
the hand of Rubens, etiquette hardly per- 
mitted him to sit for his picture to the emissary 
of a King with whom he was still at war. He 
did, however, confirm the plan made eight 
years before for commissioning Rubens to 
decorate the Banqueting Hall. The pictures 
could not, of course, be done until the painter 
was back in his studio in Antwerp. Meanwhile, 
he had painted a portrait of Madame Gerbier, 
the wife of his host, with some of her children, 
and he had presented to the King two subject 
pieces, the opulent “ War and Peace,” now 
in the National Gallery, and a charmingly 
romantic landscape of the Thames valley, in 
which King Charles, in the person of Saint 
George, chivalrously rescues Queen Henrietta 
Maria from a dreadful dragon. 

On February 21st, the King knighted him at 
Whitehall, and shortly afterwards gave him 
authority to carry the lion of England as an 
augmentation to his arms. More substantial 
gifts were also presented—a diamond chain to 
wear round his hat and a diamond ring. These 
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two costly objects had been supplied by the 
efficient Gerbier, who was complaining a day 
or two later that he had been paid neither for 
these nor for the expenses he had sustained by 
accommodating Sir Peter Paul Rubens at his 
house during the whole of his stay in England. 
For once the money was forthcoming with sur- 
prising rapidity, and within a few weeks he 
received {500 for the jewelry and £128 2s. 11d. 
for the board and lodging of Rubens and his 
suite. 

Two enormous feasts were given by the 
extravagant Earl of Carlisle to speed Rubens on 
his way; and by the middle of March 1630, he 
was at Dover. Here he met his last diplomatic 
problem. A party of boys and girls, sons and 
daughters of Catholic gentry, had been stopped 
as they tried to leave England, the boys to be 
educated at Douai, the girls (each with her 
dowry) to become nuns in the English convents 
in the Netherlands. This practice, by which 
English money was carried abroad, was frowned 
on by authority and forbidden by the penal 
laws. The young people now sought permission 
to travel under the diplomatic protection of the 
departing envoy. He would gladly have taken 
them, but could not do so without authority 
from the King. Some days passed, during 
which he sent to his successor, Don Carlos 
Coloma, to use his influence. Unhappily at this 
point a gap occurs in our evidence, and we 
shall never know if Rubens, when at length he 
put to sea for his homeward journey, was or 
was not accompanied by a party of grateful and 
devout young people. 

Admirably as he had fulfilled his task, 
Rubens received more criticism than praise 
from Olivares in Madrid. The haughty 
minister was inclined to suspect, at every step 
forward that Rubens made with the King, that 
he was overstepping his instructions, or his 
authority, or both. Rubens took all this very 
calmly. He had no resentment of the inferior 
position allotted to him as a mere forerunner 
of the more aristocratic Don Carlos Coloma. 
After the conclusion of the treaty, he received 
not only praise from King Philip but an urgent 
suggestion a year later that he should consoli- 
date his work by becoming for a time the 
resident representative of Spain in England. 
This he would not do; for he was now fifty- 
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Sketch for the cieling at Osterley Park, representing the apotheosis of the Duke of Buckingham 


four years old and did not feel like sparing any 
more time for politics and diplomacy. A flat- 
tering offer from King Charles, to pay him an 
annual salary for regular bulletins of news and 
comment from the Netherlands, was also 
rejected. 

Although he would not resume his diplo- 
matic activity, Rubens must, as an artist who 
took pleasure in good craftsmanship, have felt 
satisfaction at the way in which he had engi- 


neered the Anglo-Spanish treaty, largely by 
patiently talking to the King and discovering 
where his true inclinations lay. In this he not 
only showed more perception than many other 
envoys to the Court of King Charles, but more 
perception than most later historians of the 
epoch have done. In his massive history of this 
period, S. R. Gardiner allowed himself to be 
deceived by the persistent protests of King 
Charles that his chief aim was to help his poor 
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sister and her husband to regain their German 
lands. He builds his analysis of the King’s 
foreign policy on this idea; and his opinion has 
been constantly repeated. Gardiner used the 
letters of Rubens, but seems to have missed his 
comments on this point, or at least to have 
missed their significance. It is only when we 
grasp, as Rubens did, that the King’s protests 
about the Palatinate were merely for show that 
his foreign policy becomes clear: as a simple 
alignment with the dominating Habsburg 
power in Europe. The knowledge of this, 
more general in Europe at that time than it 
has been among English historians since, 
explains the contempt that was so often the 
fate of the envoys whom he sent out from time 
to time, with the apparent mission of helping 
his German relations and the Protestant Cause, 
but with no real power to do so. 

In the setting of the European conflict, the 
policy of King Charles was weak and egotistical. 
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In the setting of contemporary English politics, 
it was disastrous, because it offended too many 
sections of his people in both their religious 
and their commercial interests. This, of course, 
was not the fault of Rubens. He had been 
inspired throughout by a genuine desire for 
peace between two peoples, the English and his 
own, who had in the past enjoyed fruitful and 
friendly relations. He naturally assumed that 
the ultimate pacification of Europe through the 
dominance of Spain and her allies was prefer- 
able to a pacification that made France, the 
Dutch and the Protestant states dominant. He 
had served his patroness, the Archduchess, and 
his sovereign the King of Spain, with signal and 
lucid success. No one would have been more 
distressed than he, had he known that he was 
contributing, in the long run, to the ruin of the 
young King whose aesthetic judgment he 
admired, whose tastes he shared and whose 
conversation he enjoyed. 





The Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin 
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The seat of the Viceroy’s government; Calcutta in the 1870's 


Lord Dufferin set out for India, intending his rule to be a period of conservative 
calm, but found himself involved in the anxieties of “ The Burmese Adventure” 


By BRITON MARTIN Jnr. 


Y THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY, there 
B:= few responsibilities of the Crown so 

comprehensive and demanding as the 
Vicerc yalty of India. Cast in heroic dimensions 
by the mould of imperialism, the Viceroyalty 
was no longer a function that could be entrusted 
to a fortuitously selected individual. It required 
for its master a man of unique versatility who 
possessed, among other qualifications, an aris- 
tocratic background, a thorough understanding 
of English politics and the intricacies of Western 
as well as Eastern diplomacy, executive ability, 
and the dedication of a loyal public servant. 
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Unfortunately, such an ideal was rarely, if ever, 
achieved in one man, as was illustrated by the 
Viceroys from Canning onwards. Each came 
forward with some, but not all, of the talents 
necessary, and each in his turn saw his lofty 
aims frustrated. Indeed, by the 1880's, the 
ideal of the Viceroyalty far transcended the 
capabilities of the Viceroy, yet it was upon this 
harsh inequality that the man and his work were 
judged a success or a failure. 

The one member of Gladstone’s Cabinet of 
1884 most painfully aware of this dilemma was 
Lord Kimberley, then Secretary for India. 
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** In temperament and ability a model Secretary of 
State for India;”’ JOHN WODEHOUSE, first EARL OF 
KIMBERLEY (1826-1902) 


Having anxiously dealt with the controversial 
measures of Lord Ripon’s rule, that had com- 
pletely antagonized the European community, 
setting it against the Government of India and 
the Indian community, Kimberley had reached 
the conclusion that the Viceroyalty required a 
different approach and management. In his 
opinion, the flux of English politics, the unrest 
within India, and the darkening shadows of 
foreign rivalry in Asia, demanded that a con- 
servative Imperial policy be reintroduced into 
Indian administration. For this reason, he 
tactfully encouraged Ripon’s intention to resign 
prematurely from his office and sought to re- 
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place him with someone who was fresh, capable, 
and unprejudiced towards Indian affairs, yet 
fully in agreement with the outlook and policy 
of the Home Government. 

The candidate selected by Kimberley was 
his friend and colleague, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood, Earl of Dufferin 
and Baron of Clandeboye in County Down, 
Ireland, the only son of Price Blackwood, the 
fourth baron, and the beautiful Helen Selina 
Sheridan of the talented Sheridan family. 
Of middle stature, elderly, with aristocratic 
features accentuated by his flowing hair and full 
moustache, Dufferin outwardly portrayed the 
ideal proconsul. Upon first acquaintance, he 
seemed superficial and affected, with his eye- 
glass, elegantly tailored clothes, studied courtesy 
and air of aloofness. This appearance was 
deceptive, arising largely from his self-con- 
sciousness of a speech impediment and from 
his preference for aloofness in his initial rela- 
tions with others. In reality, he was a sensitive 
individual with a warm personality, pleasant 
wit and charm and a keen sympathy towards 
those about him. 

His intellect was quick and versatile rather 
than profound, enabling him to grasp with 
alacrity the key facet of any question. He spent 
little time attempting a thorough compre- 
hension of all aspects of a problem, but sought 
instead the advice of those who were experi- 
enced and knowledgeable. He was generally 
cautious in all decisions of importance and per- 
severing in all tasks. His interests and tastes 
were cosmopolitan; his views tolerant; and his 
values set in the romantic idiom of Sir Walter 
Scott—* the soul of purity, chivalry, respect for 
women and healthy religious feeling.” Quick 
in temper, he was quick to forgive, being 
generous in condemnation of his own short- 
comings and indulgent to those of others. In 
sum, he personified the late nineteenth-century 
patrician required for Imperial tasks. 

His early years provided sound training for 
his future responsibility. The sudden death of 
his father thrust upon him, while he was still 
attending Eton, the cares and worries of the 
vast Dufferin estate in Ireland, yet he shoul- 
dered his new duty unshirkingly and effectively. 
After his years in the congenial, carefree atmo- 
sphere of Oxford, he became the ward of such 














influential figures of the day as Lord John 
Russell and the Duke of Argyll. He was ap- 
pointed Lord-in-waiting to the Queen, with 
whom he found much favour throughout his 
public career, and in 1850 he accepted a seat in 
the House of Lords, where he concentrated his 
attention upon the critical Irish land question. 
Although convinced by his years of study and 
experience that the stability of Irish politics 
and economics rested with the landlord and 
his proprietary interest in the soil, he was 
neither blind nor intolerant of the tenants’ 
claims to compensation for improvements and 
disturbance. This liberal outlook lost him the 
support of most Conservatives, but allowed him 
to influence Gladstone to draft the important 
Land Bill of 1870 in terms that preserved the 
proprietary rights of the landlords, yet acknow- 
ledged tenant compensation. On this issue he 
joined the ranks of the Liberals, only to find 
himself at odds with Gladstone over broader 
Irish policy and generally frustrated by the 
world of domestic politics. Having enjoyed 
some service abroad during his early years 
under Lord John Russell, he once again turned 
to foreign assignments and undertook a variety 
of difficult missions, serving with distinction as 
Governor-General of Canada in the 1870’s, as 
Ambassador to Russia and Turkey, and as High 
Commissioner in Egypt in 1882. By 1884, he 
was recognized by both parties as a gifted 
Imperial administrator and as one of the most 
skilled diplomats of the Crown. 

It was the sum of Dufferin’s versatile per- 
sonality and valuable experience that led 
Kimberley to seek his services for the Vice- 
royalty. Dufferin, however, hesitated to accept 
the appointment on the grounds of his age—he 
was approaching sixty—and his long separation 
from his family during the course of con- 
tinuous service abroad. Yet the post had 
always been one of his personal ambitions and 
he had been sorely disappointed when he had 
failed to receive it in 1880. In the end, he 
yielded and, to Kimberley’s satisfaction, ac- 
cepted the office. 

He immediately plunged into the tiring pre- 
parations for his new responsibility. In addition 
to receiving daily briefings by Kimberley and 
“ the Pandits of the India Office,” he was able 
to study at length the correspondence between 
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Ripon and Kimberley and thereby acquaint 
himself thoroughly with all aspects of Indian 
administration. Upon the conclusion of this 
intense three-months drill, he was left amazed 
and awestruck by the “ stupendous task ” that 
awaited him. In his opinion, the administra- 
tion would be more than enough for any man 
without the additional complications be- 
queathed by Ripon’s Viceroyalty. In his fare- 
well address, he hopefully emphasized this 
point, noting that Viceroys were “no longer 
required by their superiors or compelled by 
circumstances to startle their countrymen by 
the annexation of provinces, the revolutioniz- 
ing of established systems and all those dramatic 
performances which invariably characterize 
the founding and consolidation of new-born 
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empires.” With this thought firmly in mind, he 
ventured forth to India accompanied by his 
attractive, capable wife, and by mid-December, 
after a rousing welcome at Bombay, he arrived 
in Calcutta where he was greeted by Ripon and 
officially sworn in as the eighth Viceroy of India. 

Dufferin soon saw that his initial foreboding 
about the Viceroyalty had been accurate. He 
felt “‘ like a man who had been suddenly pitched 
head foremost into a cauldron of hot water. . . 
and who finds it very difficult to keep his head 
above the rising inundation of business that 
pours in upon him from every side.” He 
quickly brought affairs under control by 
organizing a disciplined routine that centred 
largely in the activities of his two principal 
advisers, knowledgeable Lord William Beres- 
ford and brilliant Mackenzie Wallace, former 
correspondent of the London Times in Turkey. 
While Beresford managed the vast Viceregal 
establishment, the deluge of social functions 
and the intricacies of protocol, Wallace, acting 
in his capacity as Dufferin’s private secretary, 
wrote much of Dufferin’s semi-official corre- 
spondence, met many of his visitors and also 
summarized in concise briefs the key aspects 
of the voluminous Departmental files by which 
the Government of India was administered. 
It was Wallace’s incredible performance that 
Dufferin termed “ the key to the whole busi- 
ness” and for which he rewarded Wallace 
with a knighthood. 

These competent aides permitted Dufferin 
to introduce a basic routine into his adminis- 
trative duties. He was able to conduct the 
affairs of India for nine hours a day and yet 
find time to reflect leisurely about the nature 
of Indian policy; write chatty letters about all 
aspects of it to friends at home; shoot clay 
pigeons for an hour after lunch; play tennis or 
converse in Persian with a scholarly policeman 
in the late afternoon—which Dufferin found to 
be “ a severe strain upon the mind, and of very 
little practical use”; and end the day with a 
pleasant, sociable dinner before retiring at ten 
o’clock. This routine, which was broken only 
by a special féte, such as the Queen’s Jubilee in 
1887, or the annual six-week Viceregal tour to 
some region of India, for four years formed 
Dufferin’s average day in Calcutta and Simla. 
In time, it led him to conclude that “ dullness is 
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certainly the characteristic of an Indian 
Viceroy’s existence.” 

No aspect of Viceregal administration was so 
important as the Viceroy’s relations with the 
Home Government, and especially with the 
Secretary of State for India. The reputation of 
a Viceroy could be created or destroyed, and 
policy rendered effective or abortive, upon the 
basis of these relations. Throughout his Vice- 
royalty, Dufferin was acutely aware of this fact. 
His hypersensitivity arose, in part, from his 
former diplomatic experience, which had 
trained him to conduct his missions in accord- 
ance with the express wishes and instructions 
of the Government. For the most part, how- 
ever, it was derived from Kimberley’s briefings 
and his own personal study of the Viceroyalty 
since Mayo’s time, both of which had made him 
deeply conscious of the fact that it was “ no 
longer within the province of a Viceroy even 
to suggest important fundamental changes in 
the system he has been appointed to administer, 
for matters of such gravity naturally fall within 
the competence of the government at home.” 
For these and other reasons, he willingly ac- 
cepted the position that the Viceroy was to 
execute rather than initiate policy and thereby 
eliminated any likelihood of controversy with 
the Secretary of State for India. 

By accepting this subservient position, 
Dufferin not only contrasted markedly with 
most of his Viceregal predecessors, but he also 
avoided the biting criticism and the political 
fall from grace that a number of them had 
suffered at the hands of the potentates in White- 
hall. In addition, he was able to sustain on the 
surface a calm and continuity in Indian policy 
that at the time proved to be a major achieve- 
ment. In return for his co-operative attitude, 
he was given warm support by the Home 
Government, irrespective of party, and found 
to his satisfaction that he was able to win further 
distinction for his family name as well as up- 
hold the tradition and honour of his important 
office. 

But it must be added that by accepting this 
position, Dufferin immeasurably weakened the 
administration of India. As senior represen- 
tative of the Raj appointed under the India Act 
of 1858, he was expected to serve not only the 
policy of the Crown but also the interests of 























King Thibaw of Burma escorted from Mandalay in 1886, after his deposition on the Viceroy’s 
orders by Major-General Prendergast 


the Government of India and the Indian people 
within his capacity as Governor-General-in- 
Council. It was this necessary equilibrium be- 
tween the Crown and India that he failed to 
achieve, for by acceding fully to the wishes of 
the Secretary of State for India and to the poli- 
tical innuendo emanating from Cabinet circles, 
he gave Indian interests secondary considera- 
tion in the majority of his final decisions. 

This manner of conducting the administra- 
tion of India was sound and productive only in 
so far as the Secretary of State for India was a 
competent individual with a firm grasp of 
Indian affairs. Unfortunately, this was not 
often the case, owing to the political nature of 
Cabinet appointments. Indeed, during Duf- 
ferin’s Viceroyalty, only Kimberley, the first of 
three Secretaries under whom he served, proved 
to be the exception to the rule. Reasonably con- 
versant with Indian policy and the incessant 
difficulties confronting the Viceroy, Kimberley 
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was also sensitive to Dufferin’s strengths and 
weaknesses as an executive from earlier days, 
when he had served as Colonial Secretary 
during Dufferin’s Governor-Generalship in 
Canada. He was “ severely conscientious and 
circumspect ” in his work and sought the solu- 
tion for all problems with patience, excessive 
caution and nervous dislike of untried methods. 
Both in temperament and ability he was a 
model Secretary of State for India. 

Dufferin, who had always respected Kim- 
berley’s talents and valued his friendship, was 
content to have such “an excellent master to 
serve under.” During the initial six months of 
his Viceroyalty, he faithfully translated Kim- 
berley’s moderate views into action. He 
accepted Kimberley’s opinion that Indian 
policy should be framed upon the assumption 
that difficulties with Russia over Afghanistan 
and with France over Upper Burma would 
increase rather than diminish. In such circum- 
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the Court of Ava”’; 


stances, it was imperative that all secondary, 
time-consuming problems relating to the Indian 
domestic scene should be either eliminated or 
sufficiently minimized in order to allow the 
Government of India full attention to its foreign 
affairs. 

Dufferin took immediate steps to carry out 
this policy. With well-chosen words and sym- 
pathetic nods, he mollified the strong anti- 
Viceregal sentiment prevalent within the official 
and non-official European community that had 
considered Ripon’s political and judicial re- 
forms ill-conceived and purposefully contrived 
to lessen British prestige and supremacy in 
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India. At the same time, he was careful not to 
appear insensitive to the educated Indian 
minority, whose political aspirations had been 
further awakened by Ripon’s liberal thoughts 
and actions. The resulting balance, which 
Dufferin tactfully established between these 
influential groups and the Government, won 
rightful praise from one and all, including no 
less a critic than Lord Curzon, who some years 
later wrote of Dufferin that “no other man 
could have so soon or so triumphantly smoothed 
the ruffled surface of Indian life.” 

Dufferin also managed to force the Bengal 
Provincial Government to excise from its con- 

















troversial Land Rent Bill the “ bitter anti- 
landlord spirit” and “ radical” reforms, and 
by so doing he eliminated a potentially trouble- 
some agitation on the part of the zemindars of 
Bengal and Bihar whose omnipotence over their 
tenants the Bill sought to modify. Yet, when 
this had been accomplished, he heeded Kim- 
berley’s instructions and postponed the ques- 
tion of land reform in Oudh, where a similar 
Bill might have created more problems than it 
would have solved. Likewise, he refrained from 
putting forward any controversial reforms, such 
as related to the age for Hindu marriage, sanc- 
tion for widows to remarry, or the requirements 
for the admission of Indians to the Civil Service. 
Thus, by following Kimberley’s lead, he made 
no outstanding innovations, but neither did he 
create any problems for the Raj. By the spring 
of 1885, he had restored a surface calm to the 
Indian domestic scene. 

Accordingly, when the Afghan crisis broke 
in early 1885, he was fully prepared to meet it 
in whatever manner Kimberley and the 
Cabinet considered most effective. With the 
Imperial armies of the Tsar poised threateningly 
on the north-western frontier of Afghanistan, 
and with Britain tied ambiguously to Afghanis- 
tan under the Entente of 1881, Kimberley was 
most apprehensive lest direct Russian aggres- 
sion or subversion of the Turcoman tribes 
should involve Britain and the Indian Govern- 
ment in an Afghan-Russian imbroglio. Glad- 
stone wished to avoid this awesome eventuality 
at all costs, yet such could only be done by 
keeping Afghan policy closely in step with 
British policy and by demarcating an Afghan- 
Russian border between Russia’s newly 
acquired territory and the north-western region 
of Afghanistan. Both these objectives, how- 
ever, rested upon the concurrence of the wily 
Amir of Afghanistan, Abdur Rahman, and 
until he had been fully persuaded, any firm, 
intelligible British policy regarding Afghanistan 
was illusory. To achieve this end, Kimberley 
forwarded Cabinet instructions to Dufferin to 
play host to the Amir at Rawalpindi in early 
March 1885. 

Dufferin performed his mission most suc- 
cessfully. His regal hospitality and infectious 
friendliness evoked a favourable response from 
the Amir, while his skilful management of the 


~ became apparent. 
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discussions allowed him to win the Amir’s 
support for the British boundary proposals 
demarcating north-western Afghanistan. In 
return for these concessions on the Amir’s 
part, Dufferin acceded to the latter’s request 
for arms, ammunition and finances in order to 
maintain the Afghan army, upon whose morale 
and bullets the Amir’s political ascendancy 
depended. Even on this point, he was able to 
achieve an aim of British policy by emphasiz- 
ing to the Amir that, in the future, British sup- 
port of Afghanistan under the Entente of 1881 
would be forthcoming when it was clearly in 
British interests. 

The results of Dufferin’s diplomacy soon 
Forty-eight hours after he 
had despatched his cable to Kimberley setting 
forth the decision reached with the Amir, 
Dufferin learned that the Russians had seized 
the sleepy but strategic town of Panjdeh on the 
Afghan frontier after a clash with Afghan forces. 
Had this event occurred earlier, it would have 
precipitated a conflict between Britain and 
Russia, for the British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg had already delivered a formal 
warning to the Russian Foreign Office that any 
further aggressive moves against Afghanistan 
would be a cause for war with Britain in Central 
Asia as well as in Europe. Furthermore, 
Dufferin would have acted within Kimberley’s 
original instructions and allied himself with 
the Amir, thereby setting the stage for the 
entry of British troops into Afghanistan 
with unforeseeable consequences. Fortunately 
for England and India, Dufferin’s diplomacy at 
Rawalpindi rendered such fateful eventualities 
impossible. 

In addition, Dufferin’s diplomacy set the 
stage for the “ buffer policy” in Afghanistan. 
This policy had originally been outlined by 
Gladstone and Ripon to reverse Salisbury’s 
ill-fated “ forward policy.” It emphasized the 
fact that neither British officers nor troops 
would be placed upon Afghan soil until so 
requested by the Amir; instead, it called for 
friendship with the Amir, whose forces would 
be supplied in such a manner as to allow them 
to act as an initial line of defence against any 
Russian thrust at India via Afghanistan. At 
the same time as this buffer force was being 
created, a defensive perimeter was to be con- 
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Lord and Lady Dufferin portrayed in their London hotel before sailing to India; November 1884 


structed along the rugged Amran range forming 
the north-west frontier of India. 

Dufferin found this policy immensely 
demanding and difficult to manage. He had to 
deal with the Amir’s temperamental behaviour, 
the controversial, forward defensive strategy 
of his military advisers, Generals Roberts and 
Chesney, and soaring expenditure. Neverthe- 
less, he carried out the policy and completed 
the major portion of the defences before his 
departure from India in 1888. Though these 
were never utilized, owing to a shift of Russian 
policy from Asia to the Balkans after the 
Roumelian crisis of late 1885, he had prepared 
the designated British defensive position in 
India in a thorough and expeditious manner. 

The benefits derived by the Indian adminis- 
tration from Dufferin’s faithful execution of 
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Kimberley’s moderate policy were sharply 
interrupted in the summer of 1885, when Lord 
Salisbury and the Conservatives returned 
briefly to office. The new Secretary of State for 
India, Lord Randolph Churchill, differed 
markedly from Kimberley. He was young, 
“energetic in expression,” impetuous, in- 
experienced in Indiau affairs, and, above all, 
politically ambitious. Dufferin was quick to 
sense the change, commenting that “like a 
horse mounted by a new rider, I felt at first the 
effects of a somewhat uncertain and wayward 
hand.” 

Churchill’s hand, however, was not so un- 
certain and wayward as Dufferin believed. He 
gave Dufferin full control over problems that 
required on-the-spot knowledge, such as the 
Afghan policy, land legislation for Oudh, 

















legislative reforms for the North-west Provinces 
and educational policy regarding the Muslims. 
But on such matters as the reform of the 
requirements for Indians entering the Civil 
Service or the levying of taxes on middle-class 
Indian incomes, Churchill both initiated and 
developed policy, because he considered that 
action taken on these questions would enhance 
the chances of a Tory victory in the forth- 
coming General Election. For Churchill, then, 
Indian policy was a means to a domestic 
political end. 

Dufferin became disturbingly aware of this 
fact when the question of Upper Burma arose. 
Churchill had begun to make speeches about 
new British markets in Asia in hopes of secur- 
ing the votes of both management and labour 
in the depressed industries of Sheffield, Man- 
chester and Birmingham. In keeping with this 
theme, he instructed Dufferin that “ no oppor- 
tunity, however small and slender, ought to be 
missed for opening markets.”’ He was quick to 
point out such an opening in Upper Burma, 
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upon receiving questionable information from 
the ambitious Bombay-Burma Trading Com- 
pany, to the effect that the French were rapidly 
reducing British influence in Upper Burma by 
their adept diplomacy at the Court of Ava. He 
informed the Cabinet of impending crisis and 
possible intervention, and then subtly advised 
Dufferin, “in case you should be forced to 
decide to go ahead in Burma, the large com- 
mercial interests in this country will be warmly 
on your side.” 

Dufferin was certainly not ignorant of the 
realities of the situation in Upper Burma. 
During Kimberley’s tenure of office, he had 
been thoroughly briefed on the question and, 
once in India, he had fully subscribed to 
Ripon’s policy that an intervention should only 
be made if the French clearly contested the 
issue of British influence over the area. He fully 
intended to pursue this policy of non-interven- 
tion, for it was sound both in theory and in 
practice. Preoccupied with the “ buffer policy ” 
in Afghanistan and confronted with a serious 





Lord Dufferin with the Amir Abdur Rahman of Afghanistan during their successful diplomatic 
negotiations at Rawalpindi, March 1885; on the right, the Duke of Connaught 
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budgetary deficit, he and his Council were 
patently aware that “ an unforeseen emergency 
such as a further fall of silver, war, or a Burma 
expedition” would plunge India into ag- 
gravated financial and administrative difficulties. 

Dufferin presented these aspects of the 
problem to Churchill, but he did not press them 
forcefully. Instead, he permitted Churchill to 
counter and reject his arguments. Quickly 
withdrawing from his initial position, he entered 
into the spirit of Churchill’s imperialism by 
drafting a policy paper designed “‘ to advance 
the commercial interests of India in the East 
with vigour.” Soon afterwards he ordered pre- 
parations to be made for a possible invasion of 
Upper Burma if a situation evolved that war- 
ranted such action on behalf of British interests. 
This was thrust upon him sooner than he had 
expected, for by late October he was advised 
that King Thibaw of Ava had acted under 
French advice and refused to adjudicate upon 
the grievances of the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Company, or to accept the paramountcy of the 
Indian Government over Ava’s foreign rela- 
tions. Dufferin therefore lost no time in order- 
ing Major-General Prendergast north from 
Rangoon to Mandalay with five hundred men, 
to teach “ the savage brute” Thibaw a sound 
lesson. 

The outcome of the “ military adventure up 
the Irrawaddi ” was never in doubt. Within a 
fortnight, Prendergast deposed Thibaw and, 
to Dufferin’s joy, “ conquered a kingdom and 
overthrew a dynasty.” The Queen con- 
gratulated Dufferin and knighted Prendergast; 
the India Office commended the swift campaign 
and impressive victory; and the British public 
hailed the conquest with much excitement. 
Only Churchill was disconsolate and fretful 
over the outcome, for it had occurred after the 
elections had begun and thus could not help to 
save the Conservatives from defeat at the hands 
of Gladstone’s followers. Subsequently, formal 
annexation of the new territory took place at 
the opening of Parliament. Both Houses 
cordially approved the action taken by Churchill 
and Dufferin. By March 1886, Upper Burma 
fell under the sway of the Indian Empire. 

Dufferin paid heavily for his willing sub- 
servience to Churchill’s political ambitions. 
The very problems that he wished to avoid 
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came to pass. The Indian budgetary deficit 
soared to two million pounds, thereby making 
additional taxation an unpleasant necessity. 
Foreign affairs were abruptly extended as a 
result of contact with Imperial China, while 
at the same time they became unduly com- 
plicated by the Foreign Office, which played 
up such questionable issues as Burmese tribute 
and boundaries with China in order to keep the 
India Office from encroaching upon one of its 
bureaucratic domains. 

Furthermore, after a momentary period of 
quiescence, Burmese reaction to the British 
occupation began to take the shape of sporadic, 
guerrilla warfare. It rose in intensity through- 
out 1886, taking a mounting toll of British lives 
and leaving Upper Burma in a highly agitated 
state. The press in India, and particularly in 
England, became increasingly critical of Duf- 
ferin’s flaccid pacification of the new territory. 
Dufferin, in turn, responded nervously to this 
criticism by over-ruling his Chief Commis- 
sioner in Burma, Sir Charles Bernard, and 
pouring some forty-five thousand men into the 
area within less than a year in order to bring 
the “thoughtless and conceited” Burmese into 
line. In addition, he was forced to deal with 
the sensational, prejudicial reporting of the 
Rangoon correspondent of The Times, Moylan, 
whose vitriolic pen made a shambles of the 
glittering reputations of Prendergast and 
Bernard. Dufferin accomplished this by writ- 
ing an apologia for his Burmese policy, which 
he had distributed in a discreet manner to 
important politicians, businessmen and journa- 
lists in London, and by addressing a personal 
request to the manager of The Times to curb the 
reporting of the “ perverse, vindictive, and 
brutal ” Moylan. 

By 1887, emotionally drained by the trials 
and tribulations of the Empire’s new possession, 
and with little else to show for his efforts except 
the faint hope that Upper Burma might pro- 
duce a limited market for British trade at a 
future date, Dufferin reviewed his actions and 
admitted ruefully that the Burmese adventure 
had been little more than “ a great and constant 
source of anxiety.” Such was the price he had 
to pay for subjecting the Vicerdoyalty to the 
whims and fancies of the Secretary of State for 
India. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


CAESAR 
GENTLEMEN, 

I trust that I may be permitted to draw attention 
to certain points raised by Mr. Peter Green in his 
article on Jmperial Caesar (October issue). 

First, may I suggest that “ Caesar’s much- 
vaunted clemency” aftcr 51 B.C. was simply due 
to the fact that after that year his warfare was 
primarily directed against civilized Romans—whereas 
hitherto he had been obliged to deal with barbaric 
tribesmen ? Hence, I believe, the contrast, in terms 
of severity, between the Gallic and Civil Wars. 

Secondly, Mr. Green speaks of the Gallic cam- 
paigns as “‘ wanton aggression for personal ends! ”’ 
Yet Caesar only did what his nephew’s generals did 
between 15 B.C. and A.D. 9—and were praised for 
doing by every subsequent historian of the Empire! 
Gaul in §8 was, in the North at least, the same type 
of menace as Germany in 15 B.c. Both had to be 
conquered to secure Rome’s safety—and yet Caesar 
is branded as a “‘ wanton ” aggressor. 

Lastly, the author speaks of Caesar’s “‘ extra- 
ordinary qualities’ being used to override 
“morality.” What morality? Cato’s morality ? 
The morality of a man whose beau idéal was his 
callous ancestor the Censor? Christian morality ? 
In the pre-Christian era? It is hardly just to castigate 
Caesar in terms of twentieth-century moral retro- 
spect—in short the memory of Caesar has been dis- 
torted by men of our day and others who have 
disguised their own savagery behind the nobler 
Caesarean facade. Like Professor Smith, Mr. Green 
is certainly stimulating! 

Yours, etc., 
H. M. HuGHEs, 
Pontypridd, Glamorgan. 


ANEURIN BEVAN 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have read with amazement the article on 
Bevan by Henry Fairlie which seems to give a most 
peculiar picture of a man very few of the “ vermin ” 
would regard as a patriot. How can you possibly 
compare him with that great Englishman and true 
patriot Winston Churchill ? It would be interesting 
to have an article written by one of the “ vermin ” 
which, I am sure, would present an entirely different 
picture. Controversial figure yes, but patriot never. 

Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM Rose, 
Verwood, Dorset. 


SHEBA AND JAMAICA 
GENTLEMEN, 

There is a religious sect in this country called the 
Ras Tafarians, and one of the tenets of their faith is 
that the Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, is 
descended from King Solomon. I have always 
understood that there is a legend to this effect and 
that indeed various Emperors of Ethiopia have from 
time to time claimed to belong to the Solomonic 
dynasty. I am genuinely interested in this question, 
but every time I approach one of the members of this 
sect, I am treated to a long declamation which does 
not boil down to any authority of any kind, and there 
is very little in the way of authority in Jamaica which 
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is available to me. If any of your readers can help 
with the problem, I shall be more than grateful. 

I understand that the general idea, as believed by 
these Ras Tafarians, is that after the Queen of 
Sheba’s visit to Solomon. reported in the Bible, she 
went back to Sheba and had a son called either David 
or Menelek and that from this David or Menelek 
descended a number of Queens called Candace, 
who somehow or the other got mixed up with the 
Kingdom of Axum which flourished until it was cut 
off from the civilized world by the Saracen invasions. 

There seems to be a bit of a blank there until the 
year 960, when all the members of the Royal Family 
were killed except one little boy who was smuggled 
away by faithful retainers to Shoa. There, he and his 
descendants reigned as Princes of Shoa until 1268, 
when the dynasty was restored and the Princes of 
Shoa became Emperors again. From this family, 
apparently, somehow descended the Princes of Shoa 
who produced the famous Menelek, who put himself 
on the throne after King Theodore committed 
suicide in the last century, and Menelek is his present 
Majesty’s grand-uncle. 

Of course, there are a mass of gaps in this story. 
I always understood that Sheba was somewhere in 
Arabia and not in Africa at all, while Candace’s 
kingdom was somewhere in the Sudan at Napata or 
Meroe and was by no means the same thing as the 
Kingdom of Axum. The whole thing seems to be 
very confused, and I shall be more than grateful for 
assistance of any kind. 

Yours, etc., 
Bruce B. BARKER, 
Kingston, Jamaica, WI. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S MAP OF GUIANA 
GENTLEMEN, 

Sir Walter Raleigh in his “Discovery of Guiana” 
(1596), dedicated to Charles, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, and Sir Robert Cecil, refers, in a para- 
graph apparently addressed to the former, to a ma 
of his discoveries which he had compiled and which 
he will send to Lord Howard and which he begs him 
to keep secret. He writes (Everyman Hakluyt, 
Vol. 7, p. 294): “ How all these rivers cross . . . your 
lordship shall receive in a large Chart or Map, which 
I have not yet finished, and which I shall most 
humbly pray your lordship to secret, and not to 
suffer it to pass your own hands; for by a draught 
thereof all may be prevented by other nations.” 

Mr. J. A. St. John, in his life of Raleigh (2nd 
edition, 1869, p. 169), states that he found this map, 
bearing Ralcigh’s signature, among the Spanish 
archives at Simancas. While regretting that the 
Map had not been engraved and issued with the 
“ Discoverie ” (the very thing that Raleigh wished 
to avoid), the author shows no surprise at finding 
this document in Spain. 

In view of James I’s record of subservience to 
Spain, is it not a significant and sinister fact that, in 
spite of Raleigh’s plea for secrecy, this Map should 
have found its way into the hands of the Spanish 
Government? Have the steps by which this was 
accomplished ever been traced ? 


Reigate, Surrey. 






























































“* Christ-tide, I pray you,” said Ben Jonson’s Puritan. A sixteenth-century Puritan family 


Christmas 


the long history of the English Christmas 

than the attempt to suppress both the 

religious and the secular celebrations during the 

under the period between 1644 and 1659. Why was it 
made, and how far did it succeed ? 

6 John Knox was alone among the great 

Purit ans Reformers in condemning all Church festivals 

and, at any rate until the Civil Wars, few 

English Puritans seem to have wished to do 

Both the religious and the secular away with Christmas as such. To others than 

: P : their sympathizers it must sometimes have been 

celebration of Christmas was forbidden by a distinction without much of a difference. 

the English Puritan republic, The Puritans objected to the Popish associa- 

tions of Christmas and to the excesses such as 

but by no means everywhere play-acting, gambling and dancing with which 

with success. as the great national holiday it was associated 

more than any other season. But neither of the 

chief Puritan critics of Christmas before 1640 


By J. A. R. PIMLOTT went so far as to advocate abolition. 


Toe HAS BEEN NO STRANGER EPISODE in 





Christmas merry-making at Haddon Hall in Tudor times; an impression of sixteenth-century jollities 


by the historical painter, Joseph Nash 


Philip Stubbes’ complaint in the Anazomie 
of Abuses (1583), which dealt with the cele- 
brations as part of a broad attack on the theatre 
and other follies of the nation, was that Christ- 
mas was the time of the year when the abuses 
were most flagrant. ‘‘ Who is ignorant,” he 
asked, that at Christmas time “ more mischief 
is committed than in all the year besides ? What 
masking and mumming? whereby robberies, 
whoredom, murder, and what not, is com- 
mitted ? What dicing and carding, what ban- 
queting and feasting, is then used more than in 
all the year besides!” In Histriomastix in 
1632, William Prynne took Christmas as the 
worst example of the festivals that were devoted 
to the theatre and spent in “ amorous, mixed, 
voluptuous, un-Christian, that I say not, pagan 
dancing.” Why, he asked, could not the 
English nation observe festivals and especially 
Christmas “ without drinking, roaring, health- 
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ing, dicing, carding, masques and stage-plays ? 
which better become the sacrifices of Bacchus, 


than the resurrection, tt 
most blessed Saviour.” .f Turks and infidels 
were to behold the ° «cchanalian Christmas 
extravagances would they not think our Saviour 
to be a “ glutton, an epicure, a wine-bibber, 
a devil, a friend of publicans and sinners?” 
The celebrations were derived from the Satur- 
nalia and the Bacchanalia. Christmas, as it 
was kept, could be more truly termed Devil’s 
mass or Saturn’s mass. 

Exaggerated though they were, there was 
much force in these criticisms of the con- 
temporary celebrations—particularly in high 
society. Moderate opinion agreed that there 
were excesses that needed to be curbed, and if 
the critics had stopped there, they would have 
had a large measure of support. They forfeited 
sympathy—and foreshadowed the extrava- 


incarnation of our 





gances of the forties and fifties—when they 
extended their objections to customs that were 
harmless and pleasant, and the pedantry in 
which some of them indulged made them easy 
targets for ridicule. It was one thing to carry 
their convictions into practice themselves— 
like, for example, the eccentric Lady Margaret 
Hoby, who in the latter years of Elizabeth’s 
reign devoted Christmas Day to prayer, Bible- 
reading and self-examination. It was another 
to inveigh against New Year gifts and ever- 
greens; or, like a Puritan caricatured by Sir 
Thomas Overbury, to attack the Pope by refus- 
ing to eat plum-broth; or to condemn those 
who ate mince-pies as Papists and idolaters. 
As Thomas Warmstry pointed out, the remedy 
for anybody who objected to receiving New 
Year gifts was to make this known and not to 
trouble further the consciences of possible 
donors. There was also the objection to the 
word “ Christmas” because it incorporated 
the Popish “ mass.” “* Christ-tide, I pray you,” 
said the Puritan Ananias in Jonson’s The 
Alchemist. 

Sir Toby Belch gave the unanswerable reply 
to pedantry run mad: “ Dost thou think,” he 
asked Malvolio, “‘ that because thou art vir- 
tuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
Serious exponents of the case for Christmas 
wisely did not contend that the celebrations 
were in all respects worthy of the Nativity feast, 
but they made essentially the same point as Sir 
Toby. A custom was not necessarily to be con- 
demned because it was heathen, said Warmstry. 
“It is a custome with Heathens to kneele at 
prayer, yet this is no Heathenish custome.” 
Nobody put the case into better perspective 
than George Herbert. “ The country parson is 
a lover of old customs, if they be good and 
harmless; and the rather because country 
people are much addicted to them, so that to 
favour them therein is to win their hearts, and 
to oppose them therein is to deject them. If 
there be any ill in the customs, that may be 
severed from the good, he pares the apple, and 
gives them the clean to feed on.” 

The Puritan leaders must have been aware 
of the risks that they took, not perhaps so much 
in proscribing the religious celebrations—this, 
after all, was inseparable from their general 
policy towards the Church of England—as in 


trying to stop the majority of English people 
from keeping the most popular of all holidays 
in ways that were hallowed by tradition and 
sentiment. But they were impelled by the logic 
of their own policies and the pressure of their 
more extreme supporters, and their position 
was made more difficult by the skill with which 
Royalist propagandists identified the celebra- 
tion of Christmas with the good old days and 
the cause of King and Church. 

The ban on the performance of plays, which 
was imposed in 1642, inhibited the keeping of 
Christmas, particularly in London: Christmas 
had been the peak of the theatrical season. In 
1643, to the dismay of some of the Scots, the 
Assembly of Divines decided to adjourn over 
Christmas Day, the majority resolving (said the 
Scottish Presbyterian, Robert Baillie) that they 
would preach “ that day, till Parliament should 
reform it in an orderly way,” but none the less 
the minority had the satisfaction of being able 
to persuade both Houses of Parliament to sit. 
It was not, however, until 1644 that Parliament 
took any positive action against the general 
observance of Christmas. Its hands were forced 
by an accident of the calendar and pressure from 
the Scots. In Scotland the Presbyterians had 
secured a ban on Christmas celebrations as 
long ago as 1583, though they had not found it 
easy to put down snowballing, football, guising, 
carol-singing and other profane pastimes. In 
1618 they had been compelled to accept an 
order of the King that Christmas and certain 
other festivals should be kept, but the General 
Assembly had set this aside in 1638. They 
came to England with rigid views which in the 
circumstances of 1644 they were in a position to 
press. For some time the Parliamentary leaders 
were able to resist demands that Christmas 
should be abolished in England, but it hap- 
pened that in 1644 Christmas Day fell upon a 
Wednesday, and the last Wednesday in each 
month was by law to be kept as a day of solemn 
fast and penance. The question was whether 
December 25th should be an exception to the 
general rule. In deference to the Scots, Parlia- 
ment decided with evident unwillingness that 
it should not. 

This decision does not seem to have been of 
much importance in practice. It was widely 
disregarded, and according to one account all 





the London shops closed as usual: in the pre- 
vious year some are said to have opened, pre- 
sumably because of the convictions of their 
owners. In 1645 the religious but not the 
secular celebrations were outlawed as a result 
of another general measure—the substitution 
of the Presbyterian Directory of Public Prayer 
for the Book of Common Prayer. “‘ O blessed 
Reformation!” commented a friend to Sir 
John Oglander, “ the church doors all shut, 
and the tavern doors all open!” Parliament 
met as usual, and the Commons sat in Com- 
mittee of Privileges. At least one enthusiast, 
General Browne, who was a Presbyterian, took 


it upon himself to proclaim the abolition of 
Christmas. This was at Abingdon, and he 
“* sent out his warrants for men to work on that 
day especially.” 

The first big test of the determination of the 
régime and of popular affection for Christmas 
was delayed until 1647, when the authorities 
tried to enforce general legislation, passed in the 
summer, under which all festivals or holidays 
“heretofore superstitiously used” were no 
longer to be kept. The effect was that for the 
first time Christmas Day could lawfully be 
observed neither as a religious nor a secular 
holiday. The timing was unpropitious. That 
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The theme of the Vindication of Christmas in 1653 

was the rejection of Old Father Christmas and his 

failure to find anyone to welcome him except on a remote 
Devonshire farm 
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“* Though the religious part of this holy time is laid aside, yet the eating part is observed by the holiest 
of the brethren’; wrote BRIAN DUPPA, Bishop of Chichester, in 1655 


winter there was a wave of popular sympathy 
for the King. When Christmas came there was 
both passive and active resistance. Some 
London shops closed in defiance of Parliament 
and some that opened were attacked. In one 
incident the Lord Mayor was met with jeers, 
and made an undignified departure when his 
horse bolted. Officers had to be sent to remove 
the evergreens from a number of London 
churches, including St. Margaret’s in the 
shadow of Parliament itself. In the proceedings 
that followed, the churchwardens and clerk of 
St. Margaret’s advanced a provocative defence. 
The parishioners, they said, thought that so 
few people would be at work on Christmas Day 
that it would be better to draw people to a 
sermon than that they should misspend their 
time in taverns. 

Lives were lost in riots at Ipswich, skulls 
were broken in Oxford, there were disturbances 
in Ealing, and ten thousand men of Kent and 
Canterbury passed an ominous resolution: 
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“‘ If they could not have their Christmas day, 
they would have the King back on his throne.” 
This came after disorderly scenes in Canter- 
bury, where crowds defiantly played football 
in the streets and frustrated the attempts of 
the Mayor to enforce the opening of the market. 
Twelve shops at most opened, but the mob 
threw their wares “‘ up and down ” and forced 
them to shut. They also knocked down the 
Mayor and rescued some prisoners from gaol. 
The sequel to these events suggests that the 
central government was more prudent than the 
local authorities and is evidence of the sym- 
pathy that was felt for the rioters in the county. 
Parliament refused to agree to a proposal of the 
County Committee for Kent that the ring- 
leaders should be dealt with summarily under 
martial law, but insisted that they should be 
tried by jury in the normal courts. But the 
grand jury twice refused a true bill, and in the 
end the prisoners had to be discharged. 

It is difficult to say who won this trial of 











strength. There was to be no repetition of the 
outbreaks of 1647, and if some Royalist writers 
are to be believed, the suppression of Christmas 
was effective. On the other hand, to judge from 
some of the opponents of Christmas, the law 
was widely disregarded; and if aggressive dis- 
obedience was uncommon, there is much 
evidence of non-compliance. 

The authorities were in a dilemma. The 
issue was not simply—as Royalist propaganda 
liked to suggest—whether harmless old customs 
should be permitted. The religious observances 
were flatly inconsistent with the proscription 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and secular 
celebrations might be a demonstration of sym- 
pathy with King and Church. Yet it was a mis- 
take to alienate support by rigid insistence upon 
the letter of the law, and moderate opinion 
among the Puritan leaders was not opposed to 
some of the Christmas customs, including even 
dancing and the theatre within limits. There is 
some evidence that Cromwell actually went out 
of his way to celebrate the New Year, notwith- 
standing that it fell within the Twelve Days and 
the objections that some fanatics had to New 





Year gifts: in 1656 drummers and trumpeters 
were sent to play for foreign embassies on New 
Year’s Day, and the Protector sent handsome 
gifts to the ambassadors and ministers. 

Yet the leadership could not disregard the 
constant pressure from extremists or ignore the 
political implications of ill-judged tolerance. 
The extreme point of view was expressed in the 
“terrible Remonstrance against Christmas- 
day, grounded upon divine Scriptures,” which 
was presented to Parliament in 1652. This 
spoke of “ Anti-Christ’s Masse, and those 
Masse-Mongers and Papists who observe it.” 
It led Parliament to enact that December 25th 
should not be solemnized in churches or 
observed in any other way, and that town criers 
should each year remind the people that Christ- 
mas Day and other superstitious festivals must 
not be kept and that the markets and shops 
should remain open on December 25th. 

In practice a middle course seems to have 
been pursued. Bishop Duppa, who was re- 
sponsible to Charles II for the maintenance of 
the Church of England, wrote just before 
Christmas in 1655 that Church people were 





HUGH PETERS, Puritan divine, who was charged in 1652 
with preaching against Christmas and then eating two 
mince-pies 
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The Puritan at Christmas time; a Victorian rendering of the effects of the abolition of the feast 
upon glum and disappointed chi.dren 


“* yet suffered to offer up the public prayers and 
sacrifices of the Church, though it be under 
private roofs, nor do I hear of any for the 
present either disturbed or troubled for doing 
it.” But policy fluctuated according to the 
circumstances, and it is likely that for under- 
standable reasons the authorities were stricter 
in London than elsewhere. In 1659 Duppa 
drew a distinction between Richmond, where 
he was living, and London, where the worship 
of God had been prohibited with such severity 
on “those days” that some had begun to 
doubt whether “ they shall be suffered to be 
Christians any longer or no.” 

John Evelyn’s experience supports this view. 
Each year from 1652 to 1655, he noted the 
absence of Christmas Day services in London, 
though in 1652 he found an “ honest ” divine 
who preached at Lewisham on Boxing Day. 
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In 1656, however, he went especially to London 
to receive the sacrament at “‘ Dr. Wild’s lodg- 
ings, where I rejoiced to find so full an assembly 
of devout and sober Christians.” In 1657 his 
friends were bolder. The sacrament was 
actually being administered in Exeter Chapel 
when soldiers placed the congregation under 
arrest. When Evelyn was examined, he was 
asked why “ contrary to the ordinance made, 
that none should any longer observe the 
superstitious time of the Nativity . . . I durst 
offend, and particularly be at Common Prayers, 
which they told me was but the mass in English, 
and particularly pray for Charles Stuart.” 
Too much should not be read into this 
episode. The assembly was obviously provoca- 
tive. Like others which were similarly raided, it 
was held in direct defiance of an express order 
by the Protector and the Council, and the stress 














that was laid on the prayers for the King will be 
noted. Clearly, however, public services could 
not be held without serious risk, and it may be 
assumed that for all practical purposes Christ- 
mas, like other church holidays, ceased to be 
observed as a religious festival except in the 
privacy of the home. 

It might be supposed from some Royalist 
writings that Christmas was also virtually dead 
as a popular holiday. “ Old Christmas now is 
come to town,” said the broadsheet Mercurius 
Democritus in 1652, “though few him do 
regard.” The theme of a pamphlet called 
The Vindication of Christmas in 1653 was the 
rejection of old Father Christmas and his failure 
to find anyone to welcome him until he reached 
a remote farm in Devonshire. Here Christmas 
was being kept in the old style and in pursuits 
that could give offence to nobody. It is prob- 
ably true, too, that many people were easily 
reconciled to the abolition of Christmas. As 
early as 1646 Ralph Josselin noted that many 
London families were “ weaned ” from the old 
sports and pastimes. 

The evidence to the contrary seems, on the 
other hand, to be conclusive. Too much im- 
portance need not be attached to the fulmina- 
tions of the extremists, but, judging from the 
most visible sign of passive resistance, the clos- 
ing of shops, the majority of people never 
acquiesced. In 1650 the Council of State com- 
plained of the “ very wilful and strict observa- 
tion of the day ” in London and Middlesex by 
“‘ a general keeping of their shops shut up.” In 
the same areas the ordinance of 1652 was osten- 
tatiously disobeyed. According to the Weekly 
Intelligencer, almost all the shops in the City of 
London were shut, “ and so were the church- 
doors.” It was as rare, said the F/ying Eagle, to 
see a shop open, “‘ as to see a Phenix, or Birds of 
Paradice.” And of two shops that did open it 
was said that one shopkeeper had better have 
given fifty pounds, “ his wares were so dirtied.” 
In 1656 it was suggested that there were even 
defaulters in Parliament itself. It was observed 
that the House was thin, “ much, I believe, 
occasioned by observation of this day,” and a 
Bill was read “ for the abolishing and taking 
away of festival days, commonly called holy 
days.”” One speaker in the debate said that he 
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could not rest all night “ for the preparation of 
this foolish day’s solemnity,” and another that 
in many places the day was kept more strictly 
than the Sabbath and that it was possible to go 
from the Tower to Westminster without a shop 
being open or a creature stirring. “ We are, I 
doubt, returning to popery,” he concluded. In 
1657 the Council ordered the authorities of 
London and Westminster to enforce the law, 
but once again it was reported that all the shops 
were shut. 

What happened behind the closed shutters ? 
Ralph Josselin, who himself conformed, but 
retained his old sympathies, heard in 1652 that 
Londoners bought “ bay, holly and ivy wonder- 
fully for Christmas, being eagerly set on the 
feast.” A botanical work published in 1656 
referred to mistletoe being transported long 
distances for sale at Christmas-time. Of one 
thing it is possible to be reasonably certain. 
The English Christmas was not complete with- 
out the roast beef or the goose or the turkey, 
the plum-broth and the mince-pie. According 
to the Vindication of Christmas, the Puritans 
assumed “ power and authority to plunder 
pottage-pots, to ransack ovens, and to strip 
spits stark naked.” That this was not entirely 
fanciful is shown by the case of the minister in 
Scotland who in 1659 searched houses that they 
might not have a Christmas goose. 

The likelihood is that the analysis made by 
the Flying Eagle in 1652 was substantially 
sound. The citizens made the belly their God, 
it said. For its sake they disobeyed Parliament 
and the Ten Commandments. “ Yea, the 
Theefe will steale and rob his own father against 
Christmas, and the poore will pawn all to the 
Cloaths of their back to provide Christmas pies 
for their bellies, and the broath of Abominable 
things in their Vessels.” There was no telling 
who would yield to this most insidious temp- 
tation of the Devil. None other than Hugh 
Peters was charged in 1652 with preaching 
against Christmas Day and then eating two 
mince-pies for his dinner. 

It was indeed ironical if, as Bishop Duppa 
said in 1655, “ though the religious part of this 
holy time is laid aside, yet the eating part is 
observed by the holiest of the brethren.” It is 
certainly plausible. 





ITH MEMORIES OF EARLIER Spanish 

and French wars behind them, it is not 

surprising that, at the opening of the 
First World War, Antwerp should have exer- 
cised the attention of the British authorities. Mr. 
Terraine related in his recent article on “‘ The 
Genesis of the Western Front ” (History Today, 
July last) that, at the Council of War convened 
by the Prime Minister on August sth, Sir John 
French, Commander-in-Chief designate of the 
British Expeditionary Force, suggested that the 
proper destination of his force should be 
Antwerp and not Maubeuge. This he did des- 
pite the fact that Maubeuge had already been 
chosen by both British and French, and that 
the long and complicated preparatory work of 
organization was already done. That the British 
Commander-in-Chief should casually suggest 
jettisoning years of staff work, and making fresh 
plans for a campaign already begun, is one of 
the most curious features of that curious 
Council of War. 

But if the British Army was not going to 
Antwerp, the Royal Navy was, although in a 
roundabout manner. The great German wheel- 
ing movement across Belgium in August 1914 
overran the fortresses of Liége and Namur, 
swept through Brussels and then turned south- 
west. This left northern and western Belgium 
more or less empty of troops, except for 
Antwerp itself, on which the Belgian field army 
had withdrawn.' The north of France and 
western Belgium were thus almost a military 
vacuum, included in which were the channel 
ports of Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Ostend 
and Zeebrugge. It was of the greatest urgency 
that these ports should be safeguarded by the 
Allies, or at least denied to the enemy for as 
long as possible. Temporarily, the only pro- 
tectors of the Belgian towns were the members 
of the Garde Civique, in their uniforms cut like 
Ulster-style overcoats and wearing square- 
topped bowler hats, ornamented with cocks’ 
feathers. They were somewhat upset because 
the Germans had threatened to shoot all of them 
taken with arms in their hands, and the news of 
enemy behaviour in the war-zone showed that 
the Germans might easily do so. 


1 The field army was about 80,000 strong and 
composed of the country’s best troops. The garrison 
of Antwerp numbered 70,000 second-line troops 
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Antwerp 
1914 


The intervention of Mr. Churchill and 
the Royal Naval Division at Antwerp 
in early October, 1914, failed to 
save the city, but the vital Channel 


ports were thereby saved. 


By DAVID WOODWARD 


The first move to strengthen the defences of 
Ostend was made on August 24th. After weak 
German patrols, mostly cavalry or small parties 
of men in motor cars, had been reported just 
outside the town, it was decided to send the 
only force available, one brigade of Royal 
Marines, 3,000 strong. They were mostly 
reservists, just called back to the colours, some- 
what elderly and somewhat out of training and 
still wearing the Corps’ blue peacetime 
uniform; but it was hoped that they might 
be able to deal with small bodies of German 
troops and hold Ostend until help arrived. 
They were under the command of Colonel 
George Aston, Royal Marine Artillery, who 
had just returned from a mission to South 
Africa during which he had temporarily held 
the rank of Brigadier-General. When told to 
take the expedition to Ostend, he demurred, 








Howe Battalion of the Eastbourne, Sussex, Division R.N.V.R., aboard the transport Mount Temple 
on their way to Dunkirk for Antwerp, October 3rd-§th, 1914 


saying that his only uniform was that of a 
Brigadier-General, although he was now once 
more a Colonel. The Admiralty resolved his 
doubts about his sartorial correctness by pro- 
moting him to Brigadier-General that night, 
and the Marines sailed aboard various obsolete 
battleships and cruisers. With them went a 
very small force of aircraft under Commander 
C. R. Samson, Royal Naval Air Service. Their 
role was multiple; first, they were to supply 
reconnaissance for the Marines at Ostend; 
second, they were supposed to protect London 
against attacks from Zeppelin airships and, 
finally, it was thought that they would be close 
enough to the German airship sheds near 
Diisseldorf to carry out bombing attacks. 

The Marines were ashore only for four or 
five days, but during that time they succeeded 
in causing great alarm at German headquarters. 
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Colonel von Tappen, head of the Operations 
branch, received reports describing the 3,000 
Marines as 40,000 British soldiers and 80,000 
Russians. This last item probably marked the 
beginning of the famous legend of Russians 
“with snow on their boots ” and had its only 
very tenuous link with reality in the fact that 
the Marines at this stage wore flat round caps 
without peaks, similar to those worn by some 
Russian units. The Marines were withdrawn 
on August 31st, because the ships that had been 
covering them were needed to protect the com- 
munications between the United Kingdom and 
the British Expeditionary Force’s new base at 
St. Nazaire. 

Samson’s aircraft stayed on after the Marines 
left, advancing ingenious excuses for their 
inability to come home. Apart from their aerial 
duties with Dunkirk as a base, they also 





managed to develop the idea that subsequently 
led to the tank. To protect the landing grounds 
of the aircraft, a force of motor cars was as- 
sembled, carrying machine-guns and armoured 
with boiler plating from the local shipyard. 
These cars operated over a large part of 
Northern France and Flanders—covering 
Amiens, Arras, Albert, Courtrai, Ghent and 
Lille, skirmishing with German patrols, co- 
operating with French Territorial units and 
generally keeping a watch on events. This was 
possible, in large measure, thanks to a number 
of informants who availed themselves of the 
fact that the civilian telephone system was still 
working between towns in German hands and 
those held by the Allies. Mr. Churchill, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, says in The World 
Crisis that, to handicap the British armoured 
cars, the Germans began digging trenches 
across the roads. The need for an armoured 
fighting vehicle able to cross trenches was seen 
and design work was put in hand by the British. 

Meanwhile, between August 24th and 26th, 
the Belgian field army had launched a sortie 
from Antwerp against the German rear in order 
to give help to the British and French forces, 
then fighting near Mons on the Allied left 
flank. When news of the Franco-British retreat 
reached the Belgians, they broke off the engage- 
ment and fell back on the outer fortifications of 
Antwerp, but launched another sortie on Sep- 
tember 9th to coincide with the battle of the 
Marne. This sortie lasted five days; Aerschot 
was re-taken and Belgian cavalry even re- 
entered Louvam. To deal with this threat to 
their rear, the Germans detained in Belgium 
the IX Reserve Corps and 30th division, which 
were on their way to the Marne. The delay to 
this force was of value to the Allies, but unfor- 
tunately the sortie came to a premature end, 
making it possible for them to continue on their 
way to the front. There they intervened on the 
Oise and the Aisne, in the words of the British 
Official History, “just in time to prevent a 
decisive success of the Allies.” 

On September 9th, Mr. Churchill in a 
memorandum to the Cabinet stressed the im- 
portance of holding Antwerp and urged that 
pressure should be brought to bear on the 
neutral Dutch government to open the Scheldt. 
No action was taken presumably because the 
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Cabinet, having gone to war in defence of 
Belgian neutrality, was unwilling to appear to 
be threatening the neutrality of Holland. The 
subsequent failure of the Allies in mid-Sep- 
tember to win a decisive victory was followed 
by an attempt on both sides to outflank the 
other, which continued until the two armies 
reached the sea at the beginning of November. 
On September 18th, the French asked for what- 
ever help the British could give in the defence 
of Calais and Dunkirk, Boulogne having been 
abandoned as indefensible. Accordingly, the 
Marine Brigade was sent back to Flanders— 
but this time to Dunkirk, accompanied by a 
yeomanry regiment, the Oxfordshire Hussars, 
and some transport made up of London buses, 
still in their peacetime livery of scarlet paint 
and advertisements, with their drivers suddenly 
enrolled as Marines. The buses took two bat- 
talions of the brigade to Cassel, south of Dun- 
kirk, and another battalion on September 28th 
to a position outside Lille, between that town 
and the Belgian frontier. Within a few days of 
their arrival, however, the Antwerp crisis had 
become desperate and the Marines were sent 
back there at once, under the command of 
General Paris, Royal Marine Artillery, who had 
succeeded General Aston, invalided home. 

On September 28th, the Germans had 
begun an all-out effort to reduce Antwerp, using 
nine divisions of infantry, one hundred and 
sixty heavy guns and thirteen super heavy guns. 
After the failure of the fortresses of Li¢ge, 
Namur and Maubeuge to resist German attack 
during August, there was no optimism as to the 
fate of Antwerp if troops were not brought 
from the outside to reinforce the garrison and 
the Belgian field army, now holding the peri- 
meter of the outer fortifications. When these 
had been built in 1882, they had been sited in 
such a way as to keep a besieger’s artillery out 
of range of the inner fortifications and of the 
town itself. But in the intervening years the 
range and power of artillery had grown enor- 
mously, and it was perfectly possible for the 
German and Austrian big guns—16.25, 12-inch 
and the rest—to bombard their targets at such a 
long range that the Belgians had hardly had a 
chance to hit back. 

To reinforce the Marine Brigade, two more 
brigades were landed at Zeebrugge, and the 
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The Howe Battalion of the Marine Reservists in the streets of Vieux Dieu, an eastern suburb of 
Antwerp, October 6th 


three brigades together constituted as the Royal 
Naval Division under General Paris. These 
new formations were the ist and 2nd Royal 
Naval Brigades, made up primarily of a mixture 
of naval reservists, further Marine reservists, 
members of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
just joined the service, and members of the 
Royal Fleet Reserve. In addition, numbers of 
men who had volunteered at the outbreak of 
war for the Durham Light Infantry, the 
Northumberland Fusiliers and the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry were also sent to the 
division, the War Office being unable to make 
use of them because of shortages of equipment. 
Further disparate elements of the division were 
a number of retired Guards and naval officers 
and units of the Royal Engineers. Quite extra- 
ordinary was the quality of the volunteer 
officers—poets like Rupert Brooke and Tisdall 
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v.c., writers like A. P. Herbert, Douglas 
Jerrold and Charles Morgan, a musician like 
Denis Browne, born fighting men like Lord 
Freyberg and D. M. W. Beak, brother v.c.’s, as 
well as Josiah Wedgwood, the Radical M.P., 
and Patrick Shaw-Stewart, another of the 
golden young men of 1914. 

The impact of Guards’ discipline on the 
former merchant seamen of the Royal Fleet 
Reserve and North Country miners can easily be 
imagined; less easily imaginable is the fact that 
the division maintained its identity until the 
end of the war and became a first-class forma- 
tion with a strong personality of its own. The 
quality of the division was proved by the way 
in which it survived the problems of its first 
days. To begin with, none of its newly joined 
members had had more than two days’ musketry 
instruction; equipment was lacking, and there 


were no haversacks, packs, water bottles or 
ammunition pouches; cartridges had to be 
carried loose in trouser pockets, where they 
rubbed sores on the long marches soon to be 
undertaken, and, not being in clips, the rifles 
could use them only as single loaders. Much 
else was also lacking, including entrenching 
tools. 

Although all this had the air of extemporiza- 
tion, in fact the formation of the Royal Naval 
Division as a force to occupy and hold one or 
more advanced naval bases under Admiralty 
control had been decided before the war; but no 
one seems to have envisaged its being sent into 
action at once, untrained and ill-equipped, 
against first-class troops. The use of naval 
ratings and reservists surplus to naval require- 
ments as emergency infantry was not a purely 
British measure. There was a German naval 
division and the French fustliers marins, both of 
which also took part in the fighting in Flanders 
during the autumn of 1914. 

In the all-out attack on the defences of 


Antwerp, the success of the German heavy 
artillery was immediate. By the evening of 
September 29th, the second day, Fort Wavre 
Ste. Catherine and Fort Waelhem had been so 
badly damaged, without being able to make any 
effective reply, that it was clear the road to 
Antwerp would very soon be open; and it was 
on this day, September 29th, that the Belgians 
began to prepare to evacuate the city and with- 
draw their field army to Ostend. 

At the same time, the Belgian Premier, 
Baron de Broqueville, appealed for help to the 
British government, through the British 
Minister, Sir Francis Villiers. This appeal 
resulted in the despatch of the Royal Naval 
Division to Antwerp. It was planned to follow 
it as soon as possible with the British 7th 
Infantry and 3rd Cavalry divisions of the 
regular army which had been held in the United 
Kingdom as an anti-invasion force. French 
troops were also to be sent. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Naval Division set 
out, preceded by one of the very last armoured 





Scenes in a main Square at Antwerp during the Allied retreat from the city 
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trains to see service on the Western Front. It 
was also preceded by Rear-Admiral Oliver from 
the Admiralty, who, after a survey of the situa- 
tion, busied himself with the sabotage in the 
port of Antwerp of thirty-six merchant vessels 
that could not be moved down the Scheldt nor 
left in a condition to be of service to the 
Germans. This officer, for over thirty years an 
Admiral of the Fleet and now ninety-five years 
of age, is, with the exception of Sir Winston 
Churchill, the last survivor of those in authority 
at Antwerp. 

It was now that Mr. Churchill appeared on 
the Antwerp scene. At this time he was not a 
figure of world renown, but a brilliant, impul- 
sive, youngish man of thirty-nine, with many 
political enemies and many who doubted his 
judgment. Then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he had been intercepted on his way to Dunkirk, 
brought back to London, briefed by the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, and 
by the Secretary of State for War, Lord 
Kitchener, and despatched to Antwerp on 
October 3rd. On the same day, Sir Francis 
Villiers waited on the Belgian government and 
persuaded them to take no irrevocable decision 
until the First Lord of the Admiralty arrived. 
He appeared that afternoon and found himself 
in a kind of split world. A few miles outside 
Antwerp, the German shells, on the afternoon 
of the 3rd, were churning up the fortifications 
on the perimeter; inside the city, housewives 
were peacefully shopping, well-dressed women 
going about their social life, and in the best 
hotel in the town, the St. Antoine, Mr. 
Churchill was finding his efforts to confer with 
Sir Franc's Villiers and other diplomats har- 
assed by the presence of two American war 
correspondents, whom it proved practically 
impossible to bar from the transaction of any 
business. When an attempt was made to expel 
them, they simply asked, “What was Mr. 
Churchill himself doing fifteen years ago?” 
The answer being, of course, that he was acting 
as a war correspondent. In the unsophisticated 
days of 1914, that seems to have been judged an 
adequate reply. 

Mr. Churchill’s first task was to persuade the 
Belgians to delay the withdrawal of their field 
army, the government and the King and Queen 
from Antwerp for a few days, since it was clear 
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LT.-GENERAL SiR HENRY RAWLINSON (1864-1925), 
who was appointed to the Antwerp command which 
Mr. Churchill had sought for himself 


that, once they had gone, the city would not 
long hold out. The Belgians agreed to a delay 
of three days, but they pointed out that there 
was great risk of the forces in Antwerp being 
cut off, as the Germans were working round 
towards Ghent, between Antwerp and the sea. 

At this critical moment, Mr. Churchill felt 
it his duty to assume responsibility for the 
situation. It had been on his intervention that 
the Belgians had agreed to remain in Antwerp; 





it was at his insistence that the British and 
French were sending reinforcements to the city. 
He wished above all to see things through, and 
on October 4th he telegraphed to London sug- 
gesting that he resign his post as First Lord of 
the Admiralty and take command of the British 
forces in the area. It was an idea perhaps exces- 
sively unconventional, and the government 
turned it down, although Lord Kitchener 
appears to have favoured it. “ Other views 
prevailed,” Mr. Churchill wrote afterwards of 
his suggestion ; “‘ and I certainly have no reason 
for regret that they did so.” But for years after- 
wards his critics held that his offer to take 
command at Antwerp had been a proof of 
irresponsibility. 

The officer to whom fell the command for 
which Mr. Churchill had asked was Major- 
General Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart., who 
found himself at the head of some 50,000 
troops, British and French, which were to land 
in Belgium at Zeebrugge and Ostend between 
October 6th and 9th. As an advance guard, on 
October 4th the British Marines reached 
Antwerp and at once went into action on the 
southern outskirts of Lierre, on a sunny autumn 
day. There was now a race between the arrival 
of the British and French reinforcements and 
the steady advance of the Germans. While this 
was taking place, a further battle was in pro- 
gress at the other end of Belgium, where British, 
French and Germans were moving their 
northern flanks as quickly as possible to the sea. 
As part of this development, the British Expedi- 
tionary Force was being transported from the 
Aisne and detrained at St. Omer, whence it was 
planned to advance against Lille and the 
German right wing. Meanwhile, the two Naval 
brigades arrived at Antwerp on October 6th, 
after a journey by sea and land of great dis- 
comfort, with no possibility of sleep. For 
twelve hours, through the night of October 
sth /6th, their trains had picked their way across 
Flanders from Dunkirk via Ghent and St. 
Nicholas, in momentary expectation of being 
attacked by the enemy. In the event of an 
attack, battalions were ordered to leave the 
trains “to port and starboard,” for the Royal 
Naval Division throughout the war stuck 
tenaciously to naval language. Tired out, the 
men went into position about Lierre on the 


same day, where they joined the Marine 
Brigade which had been in action for the past 
two days. 

By now the seriousness of the situation was 
clear to everybody in Antwerp; yet, as Rupert 
Brooke afterwards wrote, the Belgians “‘ greeted 
us with apples and chocolates and flags and 
kisses.” Between Antwerp and General 
Rawlinson’s troops, however, which were to 
concentrate at Ghent, the Germans were 
threatening the line of communications between 
the two cities. The delay of three days, by 
which the Belgian government had agreed to 
postpone the withdrawal of their Field Army, 
expired, and accordingly, on the night of 
October 6th/7th, the withdrawal began—the 
first stage being the crossing of the Scheldt west- 
ward by two long, single lane pontoon bridges. 
Twelve Belgian battalions and the Royal Naval 
Division had been left behind to hold the inner 
perimeter for as long as possible; on the same 
night, October 6th, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
Mr. Churchill left the city. 

In France, at this time, the French and 
British commanders-in-chief, General Joffre 
and Sir John French, had decided that the best 
way in which they could assist Antwerp was to 
try and work round the German right flank, 
now about Lille. The dispositions necessary 
for this move meant that Sir Henry Rawlinson 
was deprived of most of the promised French 
aid and, as he had been strictly warned not to 
risk going forward with too small a force and 
being shut up in Antwerp, he decided to wait at 
Bruges. 

In Antwerp, early on the morning of th: 8th, 
General Paris concluded that his troops, and 
the Belgians left behind with him, could not 
last more than one further day, and after dark 
on the 8th he began to leave the city, which was 
on fire and deserted by nine-tenths of its 
population. Unfortunately, although the 
Marine Brigade and the 2nd Naval Brigade, as 
well as the 2nd Belgian division, all received 
their orders to withdraw in time, there was a 
muddle about the orders for the 1st Naval 
Brigade, only one battalion of which had due 
warning. By dint of marching forty miles on 
empty stomachs, nearly all the Marines and 
the 2nd Naval Brigade, who had hardly had 
any sleep for the past week, got clear; but the 
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The last train from Antwerp; the 2nd R.N. Brigade entrained at St. Gillies Waes 


1st Naval Brigade, when it finally received its 
orders, was dangerously far behind. It en- 
trained successfully, but the move was then 
halted, as the line ahead was reported to have 
been cut; the officer commanding the brigade, 
faced with what seemed the virtual certainty of 
being surrounded by the Germans, decided to 
lead his men into internment in Holland. It 
now appears that this was unnecessary, and 
that the brigade might have escaped; but it 
was impossible to foresee this on the night of 
October 9th, 1914. Some sixty or seventy of 
the men, however, refused to obey orders to 
cross into Holland, and making their way 
along the Belgian side of the Dutch frontier 
were picked up by a convoy of London motor 
buses that had been sent to rescue them. A few 
other members of the brigade broke away from 
the main body once they were in Holland and 
succeeded in smuggling themselves back to 
England. One of those who were not so 
successful was Mr. Charles Morgan. Readers 
of The Fountain will remember that the scene 
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of the novel was laid in a Dutch internment 
camp. 

Antwerp was lost; and so, within the next 
few days, were Ghent, Bruges, Ostend and 
Zeebrugge. But Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne and 
Ypres were held. The seven days’ delay in 
the evacuation of Antwerp, brought about by 
the intervention of Mr. Churchill and the Royal 
Naval Division, made that possible, and the 
experience of two world wars has shown the 
vital importance of these rescued places to the 
Anglo-French alliance 


? The following were the casualties sustained by 
the Royal Naval Division during the Antwerp 
Operation. From Douglas Jerrold’s “ The Royal 
Naval Division.” 
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N AUGUST IST, 1831, in the presence of 

William IV and Queen Adelaide, the 

new London Bridge was formally 
opened; nearby, ready for demolition after 
centuries of use, stood the old Bridge with its 
twenty narrow arches. The main purpose in the 
design of the new Bridge, with its five spacious 
arches, was to give a freer passage to shipping, 
but it also had the effect of altering the flow of 
the Thames, which acquired a greater scour, 
and of changing a small but important aspect of 
London’s social life. The Thames, because it 
now ran faster beneath the new arches, no 
longer froze over to anything like the same 
extent as it had done in the past, and without 
an expanse of ice, solid enough to bear the 
weight of thousands of people, booths and stalls, 
coaches and sledges, the traditional Thames 
Frost Fairs, that had been a feature of London 
life for almost four hundred years, could no 
longer be held. 

In all, nine such Fairs are known to have 
been held on the frozen Thames. The first of 
them took place in the winter of 1564-5 when, 
according to Holinshead, “ people went over 
and alongst the Thames on the ise, from 
London Bridge to Westminster, shot dailie at 
prickes set upon the Thames, and the people 
both men and women, went on the Thames in 
greater numbers than in anie street of the Citie 
of London.” But it was not until the winter of 
1608-9 that we hear of booths and stalls being 
set up on the ice. Because of the great con- 
course of people that flocked on to the Thames, 
so Edmund Howe relates in his Continuation of 
the Abridgement of Stowe’s English Chronicle, 
there “ were many that set up boothes & stand- 
ings upon the ice, as fruit-sellers, victuallers, 
that sold beere and wine, shoemakers’ and a 
barber’s tent.”’ With this innovation, the Frost 
Fair took on its final character of fair and 
market combined, which it was to keep un- 
changed until the last of its kind in 1813-14. 
The Thames froze hard enough again to hold a 
Fair on it in 1634-5. And then, during a frost 
of unparalleled severity in the winter of 1683-4, 
the great Frost Fair or Blanket Fair was held. 
It was this Fair, described by John Evelyn in 
his Diary, that set the pattern for the five that 
followed it in the winters of 1688, 1715, 1739, 
1789, and 1813; as such, and because it is rela- 


The Great 


Frost Fair 


of 1683-4 


For nearly four hundred years, while 
ancient London Bridge still spanned the 
Thames, the stream’s broad surface was now 
and then frozen over, and 
London’s citizens poured down from the 
streets to hold carnival upon a 


solid ice-pavement 


By MICHAEL SRIGLEY 


tively so well documented, the Frost Fair of 
1683-4 may be taken as representative of all its 
successors. 

In the autumn of 1683, on or about Novem- 
ber 16th, the wind veered to the north-west, 
and ushered in a mild frost that continued by 
“* small thaws ” until either December 15th or 
19th when the “ real frost” began. For the 
next two weeks, the Thames slowly froze over. 
Ice formed near the banks and “‘ some thou- 
sands of people” made a beaten track from 
London Bridge to Whitehall. The middle of 
the river was as yet free, although “ flakes ” or 
blocks of ice were beginning to accumulate 
against the starlings of London Bridge, and 
gradually block the narrow arches beneath it. 
This ice was a considerable hazard to boats 
attempting a crossing, and on one occasion, at 
least, a wherry filled with passengers was 
struck and sunk by ice-blocks. Toward the end 
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The Frost Fair of 1683, when, upon the frozen surface of the Thames, “ coaches plied . . . to and fro, 
as in the streetes,” horses were raced, a bull was baited, and interludes and puppet-plays were shown. 
“* It seem’d,” remarked Fohn Evelyn, observing the cook-shops, drinking-dens and other disreputable 


places of entertainment, “‘ a bacchanalian triumph . . 


of December, the first booths and stalls were 
erected by “ poor watermen ”’ on the ice near 
the banks, and were already attracting large 
crowds. By January 5th, the Thames was a 
solid sheet of ice, and by way of testing its 
strength a coach and six horses was driven 
across it for a wager. The ice passed the test. 
Next day, the width of ice between the two 
banks was quickly commandeered and rows of 
booths and stalls sprang up at great speed. The 
great Frost Fair had begun. 

By January 15th, multitudes of people were 
packing the booths and moving in jostling pro- 
cession down the narrow streets that the booths 
had formed, particularly down the one that 
stretched from the Temple to the Barge House 
at Southwark. Then occurred what all the 
tradesmen at the Fair must have been daily 
dreading: a thaw. As quickly as they had gone 
up, all the booths and stalls were torn down, 


. on the water” 


and the coaches that had been plying on the 
temporary highway of the Thames returned to 
the streets of the City. The thaw, however, 
lasted for only three days. On the roth, the 
wind returned to its ““ Cold Corner” and the 
Thames was once again fettered in ice, except 
for a few pockets of water that were the cause 
of several deaths. Now the frost had become so 
severe that some people prophesied it would 
last until March, and on the strength of this 
one man wagered that he could build a house 
on the ice two or three stories high, lie one night 
in it, and pull it down again before the frost 
ended. 

Shortly after the 19th, Charles II, who had a 
commanding view of the Thames from his 
Palace at Whitehall, ordered a “ landskip ” 
or panoramic picture of the Fair to be made so 
that its memory should not be lost. Three days 
later on the 23rd, the King ordered a collection 
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Mapp or Representation of 
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to be made for the poor of London who were 
suffering great hardship because of the scarcity 
and expense of food and fuel. Luttrell records 
that “ he (Charles II) gave himself 2000 | (as is 
said) for an example, and large contributions 
were made by divers persons.” On the same 
day, a bull was baited on the Thames. On the 
24th, John Evelyn paid a visit to the Fair and 
set down his impressions: 

** The frost continuing more and more severe, 
the Thames before London, was still planted 
with boothes in formal streetes, all sorts of shops 
and trades furnish’d and full of commodities even 
to a printing-presse. . . . Coaches plied from 
Westminster to the Temple, and from several 
other staires to and fro, as in the streetes; sleds, 
sliding with skeetes, a bull-baiting, horse and 
coach races, puppet-playes, and _ interludes, 
cookes, tipling, and other lewd places, so that it 


seem’d to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival 
on the water.” 


Influenced by the example of the King, no 
doubt, the Company of Watermen, on January 
26th, distributed £200 among “‘ poor watermen 
and widows.” On the same day, large crowds 
were being entertained by the spectacle of 
Captain Edwards of the Trained Bands as he 
“exercised his Company on the Ice of the 
Thames, and conducted them thereon from the 
Three Crowns to the Temple Stairs.” A 
letter dated January 31st, from one of the news- 
men employed by Sir Richard Newdegate to 
keep him informed of events in London while 
he was away, gave details of the various means 
of transport then available on the Thames. 
Altogether, there were about forty coaches 
operating daily as far as Lambeth and Vauxhall. 
In addition, there were sledges drawn by 
horses, and a “kind of Sledge Chair which 
people, which skate, drive before them at a 
great Rate.”” On February 2nd, a whole ox was 
roasted on the river near Whitehall. At about 
the same time the watermen, who had suffered 
great hardship ever since the Frost had deprived 
them of their natural means of livelihood, pre- 
sented a petition of complaint to the Court of 
Aldermen asking that their right to build booths 
on the Thames, and to carry Gentlemen on the 
ice in their converted boats, be protected against 
“divers others who have no relation to the 
river.” The watermen followed this up on 
February sth with another petition against the 
plying of coaches on the Thames, but by this 
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time the thaw had set in and so the matter was 
dropped. The thaw had begun on the previous 
night and in six hours the Fair had vanished. 
There was a slight freeze from the 7th to the 
gth, but the ice had sunk so much that at high 
tide it was covered with water. By February 
12th the “ Thames was open and divers persons 
went upon it in boats from Westminster, all the 
ice being gone.” Thus ended the great Frost 
and Frost Fair of 1683-4. So much for its 
chronology. Let us now have a closer look at 
the pleasures and entertainments offered to the 
Londoner during the six weeks that the Fair 
lasted. 

First, there was a great variety of foods on 
sale, and a wide choice of drinks with which to 
wash them down. There were: 


“ Hot codlins, pancakes, duck, goose and sack, 
Rabit, capon, turkey and wooden jack.” 


At somewhat inflated prices, a visitor could buy 
a slice of roast beef, or plum-cake, and follow 
it with a tankard of either beer, ale, brandy, or 
French or Spanish wine. If he happened to 
have a puritanical objection to strong drink, 
he could try “a dish of famous new-made 
coffee,” or tea or chocolate. Among the few 
delicacies lacking at the Fair, because they were 
scarce, were green peas and cherries. 

The amusements offered were no less varied. 
The visitor could take part in a game of nine- 
pins—recently “ imported ” into this country 
as ten-pins—or of pidgeon holes. If he was 
feeling energetic, he could clap on “ skeetes ” 
and skim across the ice and perhaps terrorize 
unwary squires in this fashion: 

** Straight comes on arch-way, a young son of a 

whore, 


And lays the squire’s head where his heels were 
before.” 


Or else he could watch and admire the gyrations 
of the Rotterdam Dutchman who daily enter- 
tained the crowds with trick ice-skating. The 
Dutch were responsible for another form of 
entertainment, the Dutch whimsies. These 
Whimsies, which were probably the originals 
of the modern fair-ground round-abouts, 
appear to have been very popular: 

“ There were the Dutch whimsies swiftly turning 


round, 
By which the owners cleared many a pound.” 











An early nineteenth-century ice carnival: tke Frost Fair of 1814, with patriotic signs on the tents— 
‘Moscow’ and ‘ Wellington’; Russia and Britain were then allied 


In addition, the visitor was regaled by puppet- 
plays, interludes, bull- and _bear-baiting 
(watched by children from trees on the bank 
near the Temple), horse and coach races, danc- 
ing on ropes, sword-swallowing, treading on 
hot coals, and even fox-hunting. This last 
spectacle, which tradition says Charles II saw, 
is illustrated on one of the contemporary 
ballad-sheets, where the fox is shown being run 
on a leash across the ice pursued by large dogs 
also on leashes. At a given signal, when all the 
bets had been laid, fox and dogs were loosed 
and the chase began. There was also another 
curious and somewhat anachronistic spectacle 
that must have caused endless wonder: a 
chariot that moved on its own without any 
visible agency—the power, in fact, came from 
a coiled spring. For apprentices and students 
there was the blood-warming and often violent 
game of football: 


“* And football playing there was day by day 
Some broke their legs, and some their arms, they 
Aa cuteing to get credit, but some paid 
Most dearly for it, I am half afraid.” 

Like the Hampstead Fair at Easter today, 
with its narrow lane of booths stretching across 
the Heath, the Frost Fair of 1683-4 was centred 
on two lines of booths forming a narrow lane 
that stretched from the Temple to Southwark, 
appropriately called “ Freezeland-street.” It 
was here that the throngs of Londoners mainly 
gathered, moving slowly up and down in a 
dense mass, viewing and tasting the wares 
offered at the various booths. It is reasonable to 
assume that a large number of the booths were 
devoted to the sale of strong liquor, booths such 
as the Flying Piss-Pot, the Whip and the Egg- 
Shell. Some of them not only supplied drink 
to customers, but could if desired provide them 
with women. One booth, the Phoenix, was 











“insured as long as the Foundation stands.” 
The booths themselves were “ Sail-Cloath 
Mansions, Tent-wise fram’d,” that is, were 
made up from the sails, masts and oars of the 
watermen’s boats, square in shape and heated 
inside by glowing charcoal fires. Over these 
were turned spits of roasting meat. Kegs of 
beer, ale and mum, a potent brew imported 
from Brunswick, were laid out ready on trestles. 
The topers were indeed well served. But not all 
the booths offered drink. There was a Music 
Booth, where fiddlers made music for dancing, 
a Lottery Booth, a Toy Booth, and booths 
where clothes were on sale, and vessels made in 
silver, copper, wood, brass, gold, pewter, tin 
and glass, all with their prices marked up. 
What cost 3d. ashore cost 4d. on the ice, a 
ballad reports. It was also possible to pick up 
amazingly cheap bargains, or so they seemed. 
For instance, one peddler was offering diamond 
rings at the Fair for next to nothing: 


‘“* Here you may buy a diamond ring for nought, 
Such as from India ne’er was bought, 
(The cuts were diamond, the substance ice, 
Which in men’s pockets vanished in a trice.) 
But for his cheat the man will pay full dear 
Condemned by my lord to whipping chear.” 

But the great novelty of the Fair was the 
printing presses. There were some three or four 
of these on the ice, and apart from printing 
and selling ballad-sheets, they also printed the 
names of visitors to the Fair on cards as a 
memorial of their visit. The idea was new, but 
it immediately caught on, and became a regular 
feature of the Frost Fairs down to 1814. An 
idea of how popular it was is given by John 
Evelyn: 

** This humour (of having one’s name printed) 
tooke so universally, that ’twas estimated the 
printer gain’d £5 a day, for printing a line onely, 
at sixpence a name, besides what he got by 
ballads, etc.” 

There exists in the British Museum such a 
memorial card on which are printed the names 
of Charles II and other members of the royal 
family. The date on the card is January 31st, 
and it was presumably on this day that Charles 
visited the Fair and among other things 
** joined in a fox-hunt on the river.” 

With such a variety of entertainment and 
such a feast of food and drink, all offered on the 
glittering frozen river, to the sound of fiddles, 
roaring bulls, shouting tradesmen, singing 
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drunkards, creaking coaches and the continuous 
clamour of the thick crowd, it is easy to see why 
Evelyn described the Fair as “a bacchanalian 
triumph, or carnival on the water.” And such 
it probably was for those able to pay the stiff 
prices demanded on the ice. There was, how- 
ever, another side to this gay occasion that crops 
up briefly but persistently in the ballads and 
documents of the time. In the words of one 
rhymester: 

“Yet was it hard and grievous to the poor, 

Who many hungry bellies did endure.” 

Luttrell, writing on January 30th, after 
mentioning the sports of the Fair, in the same 
breath relates ““ how miserable were the wants 
of poore people, Deare universally perished in 
most of the parks thro-out England, & very 
much Cattell.’’ With the freezing of the waters 
round the coasts, coal had to be conveyed in 
sledges, and its price consequently soared. 
Food, though abundant at the Fair, was never- 
theless very expensive. The chief sufferers were 
the old people. An entry in the Parochial 
Register of Ubley, in Somerset, at this time, 
simply and eloquently portrays the harsh 
severity of the Frost and can speak for the rest 
of the country: 

“Som that was travelling on mindipe did 
travell till they could travell no longer, and then 
lye down and dye, but mortality did prevail most 
among them that could travell worst, the sharpe- 
ness of the season tooke off the moste parte of 
them that was aged and of them that was under 
infirmities, the people did die so fast that it was 
the greatest parte of their work (which was ap- 
pointed to doe that worke) to burie the dead; it 
being a daye’s work for two men.” 

The same conditions prevailed in London and 
the same difficulty in digging graves is men- 
tioned; a newsletter to Sir Richard Newdegate 
states that chisels had to be used to break the 
ground, and such was the shortage of graves 
that, according to rumour, corpses were being 
stored in charnel-houses. 

It was to relieve the hardship and suffering 
caused by the Frost that Charles II, as we have 
seen, launched a relief fund and the Company 
of Watermen followed his example by making 
a distribution among their more needy members 
and among widows. It was inevitable that the 
watermen in particular should have been hard 
hit by the Frost, since one of its principal effects 
was to deprive them of their natural trading 
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The ice-locked Thames in 1814: a view of the river, seen from Three Cranes Wharf; print published 
by Burkitt and Hudson 


highway, the liquid Thames. At this period 
there would have been some 20,000 watermen— 
an estimate based on the yearly intake of ap- 
prentices—earning a living on the Thames, and 
it is probable that a high proportion of this 
number were unemployed by January 8th when 
the Thames froze over completely. Some, but 
their numbers could not have been high, 
managed to adapt themselves to the new 
circumstances. 

As mentioned earlier, “ several poor water- 
men ”’ erected booths and stalls on the ice when 
the Thames was frozen only at the edges. By 
January 19th, when the Fair was completely 
built, an additional number of watermen must 
have found a living from renting out the booths 
and stalls that they had the right to build on the 
ice. It was when this right was abused, and 
tradesmen from the town attempted to build 
their own booths, that the watermen addressed 
their petition of complaint to the Court of 
Aldermen. The watermen complained that 
“* there onely subsistence now being during the 
Extremity of the Season, Some of them to set 
up Boothes upon the River to sell drinke, and 
others to attend on & conduct Gentlemen in 
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their first coming upon the Ice, Divers others 
who have no relation to the river interfere with 
them and deprive them of this meanes of their 
support.” The petition was successful and Mr. 
Water Bailiff was ordered to safeguard their 
rights. It is clear that the watermen not only 
ownea and traded in most of the booths, but 
also continued to carry passengers on the river. 
As contemporary prints show, they were able 
to do this by fitting sledges to the keels of their 
boats which were then drawn by either men or 
horses. Those who did not convert their boats 
were forced by the Frost to other “ hard shifts ” 
in order to make a living. Some became water- 
bearers or link-boys. Others carried corn or 
coal on their backs. 

The “ Divers others” mentioned in the 
petition as threatening the watermen’s liveli- 
hood included not only tradesmen who erected 
their own booths, but also the hackney coach 
drivers. By January 23rd, these were plying 
regularly on the Thames between Westminster 
and the Temple, as well as farther up river, and 
must have been stealing a lot of trade from 
those watermen who had managed to convert 
their boats to use on the ice. Instinctively, they 














recognized the hackney coach as a dangerous 
rival and detested it accordingly. Some fifty 
years before, when the hackney coach was still 
a novelty, the competition it offered provoked 
John Taylor, the water-poet, to describe it as 
“a strange monster . . . a great crab-shell 
brought out of China” that threatened to put 
the cobbler out of business. The cobbler sur- 
vived this threat, but the watermen did not. 
Today there are left on the Thames only some 
two hundred and fifty watermen, and the 
coach’s descendant, the cab, reigns supreme. 
But in the winter of 1683-4 the struggle be- 
tween the two forms of transport was only in its 
early stages, with the river boat on this occasion 
winning a temporary victory over its rival. The 
watermen seem to have established a right of 
first refusal in the carrying of “‘ Gentlemen in 
their first coming upon the Ice.” Despite this 
privilege, the competition was stiff, and many 
Gentlemen preferred the speedier coach to the 
converted boats. There is a note of bitterness, 
as well as profound relief, in this stanza from a 
ballad entitled “The Thames Uncas’d, or 
The Waterman’s Song upon the Thaw,” which 





suggests that the coachmen had done excellent 
trade at the expense of the watermen: 


“Nor shall the hackney coach 
Where whores do debauch 
Upon our Thames now run. 
Nor shall they bawl, 

To Westminster Hall 

Will your gowned worship go ? 
We wept in despite 

While the rogues went tight 
But the frost is over now.” 


In fact, so severe did the competition from the 
coaches become that the watermen presented 
another petition to the Court of Aldermen ask- 
ing that the plying of coaches should be for- 
bidden altogether on the river, but the day that 
the petition was presented, February sth, the 
thaw had set in and so for the time being the 
controversy ended. 

Such then was the Frost Fair of 1683-4, an 
ill-assorted mixture of gaiety and hardship, six 
weeks of continuous carnival in a period of near 
starvation and extreme cold for the poor of 
London. Today such hardship and suffering 
have been banished; so, too, has the gaiety of 
Frost Fairs. 


aii, | 


Mansell Coll 


George Cruikshank’s impression in 1838 of the amusements of an earlier Frost Fair, before the 
demolition of Old London Bridge 
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ODAY MALACCA IS ONE OF THE QUIETEST and 
most beautiful of the towns of Malaya. 
The curious visitor who walks its narrow 
streets is soon attracted by the warm terra- 
cotta colour of the Stadthuys and of other 
Dutch buildings still in use. As he climbs the 
green hill behind them, he passes the statue of 
St. Francis Xavier and comes to the grey walls 
and tower of the roofless Church of Nossa 
Senhora da Annonciada, begun by the Por- 
tuguese on the orders of the Afonso de Albu- 
querque and completed more than four hundred 
years ago—one of the oldest European build- 
ings in the East. Next to this stands the gleam- 
ing, limewashed, stucco Residency, built a 
century ago by the British for their rulers of the 
ancient settlement, and now the home of the 
Governor of Malacca State in the independent 
Federation of Malaya. There is much to remind 
the observer of the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
British conquerors and traders who followed 
each other to live and rule on this coast. But as 
the visitor gazes from the historic hill over the 
waters of the Roads, seldom today with more 
than one small ship at anchor, and sees the 
narrow mouth of the river below the hill, so 
silted that only small sampans can enter, it is 
hard to appreciate that here, before even the 
Portuguese arrived, was once the focal point of 
the trade of the Orient, an emporium so great 
that an astonished Duarte Barbosa could 
exclaim, “‘ Whoever is Lord in Malacca has his 
hand on the throat of Venice.” 

The straits to which we give the name of 
Malacca had long been a great sea route, even 
before that ancient town was heard of. Ports on 
the Sumatran side, especially Sri Vijaya—on 
the site of the modern Palembang—and Jambi, 
flourished from the seventh to the twelfth 
centuries on the commerce passing through, 
just as Penang and Singapore have done in our 
own time. Sri Vijaya was strong enough to 
establish control of both sides of the straits and 
draw tribute from an empire that included most 
of Malaya. In the thirteenth century the Thais, 
or Siamese, overran Malaya, and the Javanese 
kingdoms of Singhasari and Majapahit made 
attacks on Sumatra from the south. When the 
Polos passed through the straits in 1292, Marco 
noted that Sumatra was then divided into 
several states and it is obvious that the empire 
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Malacca: 


EMPORIUM 
OF THE 


EASTERN TRADE 


“* Whoever is Lord in Malacca has his 
hand on the throat of Venice,” wrote 
a European traveller to Malacca during the 
period of its greatest glory, 
at a time when the town dominated the trade 


routes of the East 


By G. P. DARTFORD 


of Sri Vijaya was at an end. It is significant, 
also, that he did not observe any important 


place on the Malayan side. 
Legends recorded in the Sejarah Melayu 
(Malay Annals) and by the Portuguese 


chroniclers of the sixteenth century tell of a 
settlement of the orang laut, or sea-gypsies, on 
an island at the extreme south of the peninsula 
called Tumasik. This became important in the 
fourteenth century, but seems to have been a 
tributary of Siam. From time to time it was 
attacked by the Javanese from Majapahit, who 
may have had designs on this strategic site. 
Near the end of the century a prince of the 
royal house of Sri Vijaya came to Tumasik— 
or Singapura to give it its Hindu name—killed 








AFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE (1453-I515); pt 
of Malacca in 1511 brought to an end the most brilliant 
chapter of its history. From a contemporary Portuguese 
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his capture 
manuscript in the British Museum 


the ruler and reigned in his stead. The name 
Parameswara or Prince Consort, by which this 
usurper was known, suggests that he was 
married to a princess of Majapahit and that he 
may have been acting on behalf of that state. 
The King of Siam, in any case, moved swiftly 
to avenge his tributary, by ordering an attack 
by his vassals in eastern Malaya. The destruc- 
tion of Singapura must have been drastic, for 
its memory lived on in the minds of the Malays 
for four centuries, so that when Raffles was 
founding the modern Singapore he found them 
afraid to climb the hill where the ghosts of the 
slain were said still to haunt. 

Parameswara escaped from this catastrophe 
and fled north. Eventually, about 1403 as far 
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as we can tell, he found refuge in another, then 
quite insignificant, aboriginal Malay fishing 
village at the mouth of the Malacca River. 
Here he was joined by other refugees from 
Sumatra and accepted as the raja or chief. 
Little more might have been heard of him, and 
he might well have fallen a victim again to the 
wrath of the Lord of the White Elephant at 
Ayuthia, had it not been for very fortunate 
developments from another quarter. 

The native house of the Ming Emperors had 
replaced the Mongols in 1368 and China, as 
usually happened in the early stages ofa dynasty, 
was in an expansionist phase. Kublai Khan had 
tried to assert Chinese suzerainty over the 
regions to the south of the Middle Kingdom 
and the early Mings continued this policy. It 
may be that the development of trade by the sea 
route was another motive for the expeditions 
they sent out, for the old Silk Road through 
Central Asia was still in the hands of the 
Mongols. In the early years of the fifteenth 
century large fleets of Chinese junks, carrying 
considerable forces, cruised through the East 
Indies archipelago, threaded the Straits of 
Malacca, and visited all the shores of the 
Indian Ocean from Burma to Jiddah in Arabia 
and Mogadishu in Africa. 

When one of these Chinese fleets arrived at 
Malacca soon after Parameswara became the 
ruler there, he welcomed it and shrewdly 
placed himself under the protection of the 
Emperor, to whom he dispatched envoys with 
tribute. In 1405 the Chinese ruler graciously 
recognized Parameswara as king of the country 
and sent him a commission, a seal, a suit of silk 
clothes, and a yellow umbrella. To this day, 
yellow is the royal colour in Malaya, and an 
umbrella is held over the rulers’ heads on all 
ceremonial occasions. In 1409 the greatest of 
the Ming admirals, Cheng Ho, visited Malacca 
and took Parameswara back with him to China. 
There he paid homage to the Emperor and 
returned loaded with gifts. 

Under such patronage and protection, the 
ruler of Malacca felt able to refuse tribute to 
Siam, and there seems little doubt that Chinese 
diplomatic action stopped Thai attacks on 
several occasions. In the meanwhile, the little 
stronghold of pirates and fishermen was grow- 
ing into an important centre of commerce. For 
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this it had several advantages. It stood on a 
narrow part of the straits, where the deep 
water channel is on the Malayan side and all 
traffic had to pass close. The river mouth 
formed an inner harbour adequate for smaller 
craft, while larger ships could anchor offshore 
in a sea that was usually calm. Above the river 
mouth, and overlooking this anchorage, there 
rose on the south bank a small hill, then almost 
cut off by sea, river and marsh from the rest of 
the land. Here was a position that could be 
stockaded and made reasonably secure from 
attack. Inland there was easy access to the 
upper Muar River and, by a short portage, to 
tributaries of the Pahang River flowing to the 
east coast. In eastern Pahang there was gold 
that, together with tin, was then the principal 
commodity exported from Malacca. 

The essentially maritime population of 
Malacca at this time had not yet learnt to drain 
the marshy flats behind the town and turn them 
into the broad stretches of irrigated ricefield 
that they are today. Instead, they imported 
rice from northern Sumatra. Now it so hap- 
pened that in the ports of Pedir and Pasai, 
whence the rice came, Arabs, Persians, and 
Muslim Indians had long traded for pepper, 
and with trade they had brought the religion of 
Islam. In 1292 Marco Polo recorded that the 
ruler of neighbouring Ferlec (Perlak) was a 
Muslim, and by the fifteenth century Islam was 
firmly established in this region. In 1414 Para- 
meswara married a daughter of the Sultan of 
Pasai and adopted the new religion, changing 
his Hindu name for the Muslim one of Megat 
Iskandar Shah. This was the first step towards 
the conversion of the Malays to Islam, although 
many customs of Hindu origin were retained, 
especially in court ceremonies, and animistic 
beliefs still continue to underlie the Muslim 
religion among the simpler country Malays. 
Malacca, in its turn, became the main centre 
for the diffusion of Islam among the Indonesian 
islands. Thus, in addition to the trade with 
China, there were established through the 
Muslims, who dominated the commerce of the 
Indian Ocean, links with India and the Levant. 
Before long Malacca, that had seemed but “a 
village of Pasai,” became more of 2 :aart than 
the north Sumatran ports and many Arab and 
Indian traders moved on there. 








The system of navigation in the eastern seas 
also contributed to build up Malacca as the 
greatest emporium in south-east Asia. This 
had for centuries depended upon the convenient 
fact that the monsoons blow at one season from 
the south-west and at the other from the north- 
east. Ships could therefore sail out and back 
on one leg of the great sea route in one year, 
and few wished to go further. As the chronicler 
Albuquerque (son of the Portuguese conqueror) 
noted, “ This port of Malacca is very safe; 
there are no storms to injure it, and never was 
a ship lost there. Jt fornss a point where some 
monsoons commence and others end, so that the 
inhabitants of Malacca call those of India 
people of the West, and the Javanese, Chinese 
and Gores,! and all others of those Islanders, 
people of the East;? and Malacca is in the 
middle of all this, a sure and speedy navigation, 
such as Singapore never had.” Thus ships 
from the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf could 
sail to India with the south-west monsoon and 
exchange their goods before returning with the 
north-east monsoon. Similarly, Indian ships, 
especially from Muslim Gujerat on the west 
coast, would make the round trip to Malacca, 
and there exchange opium or cotton cloth for 
the silk, porcelain and pottery, silver, and 
lacquer that were brought by the Chinese junks 
on the north-east monsoon. Trade with the 
East Indian archipelago was less dependent on 
the seasons, but Malacca attracted shipments of 
Sumatran pepper, cloves from the Moluccas, 
nutmegs and mace from the Bandas and sugar 
from what were to be called the Philippines. 
Spices were in great demand both in Europe 
and in China, while the warm regions of the 
south demanded Indian cottons as much as 
Indians and Europeans desired Chinese silks. 

The Portuguese, who were to thrust them- 
selves into the midst of this system of trade, 
were men familiar with such seaports in the 
West as Lisbon, Venice and Alexandria; yet 
their wonder was unbounded. “ This city of 
Malacca,” wrote Duarte Barbosa, “is the 
richest seaport with the greatest number of 
wholesale merchants and abundance of shipping 


1 Ryukyu Islands. 
* The picturesque expression in Malay which 
Albuquerque probably has in mind means “ above 


~ the wind ” (West) and “ below the wind ” (East). 
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Shell Photograph 


River creek on the Sumatran side of the Straits of Malacca, near Palembang 


and trade that can be found in the whole world.” 
And Albuquerque echoes him: “I verily 
believe, if there were another world and a 
navigable route other than that we know, yet 
would all resort to Malacca, for in her they 
would find every sort of drugs and spices which 
can be mentioned in the world.” 

These descriptions apply, of course, to 
Malacca at the height of its power and pros- 
perity as discovered by the Portuguese early in 
the sixteenth century, but there is evidence to 
show that the general pattern of its trade 
was well established by the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Islam was not, it seems, 
accepted without something of a struggle. After 


the death of Iskandar Shah (Parameswara) 
there may have been a reaction, led by some of 
the Malay chiefs, against the influence of the 
Muslim Indians who had gained his ear. At 
any rate, the next ruler and his son were known 
as Sri Maharaja and Sri Parameswara Deva 
Shah, Hindu titles reminiscent of the Sailendra 
rulers of Sri Vijaya. Sri Maharaja is credited 
with the establishment of the constitution and 
court ritual of Malacca, almost entirely Hindu 
in form, with a hierarchy of officials. Highest 
of these was a group of four (representing the 
cardinal points of the compass), including the 
Bendahara or Prime Minister, the Temeng- 
gong or chief of police, and the Sultan’s 














Treasurer and Secretary. Below the four was a 
group of eight, of whom the most important 
were the Laksamana or admiral and the four 
Shahbandars or harbourmasters appointed to 
look after the trade from Gujerat, from the 
countries round the Bay of Bengal, from Java 
and the Spice Islands, and from Indo-China 
and China respectively. Below them were 
lesser groups of sixteen and thirty-two. This 
constitution was found later in the successor 
states of Malacca, particularly in Perak. 

After the death of Sri Maharaja in 1444, the 
struggle between the Malay and the Muslim- 
Indian factions came to a head. The Malay 
group at first succeeded in installing a younger 
son, Sri Parameswara Dewa Shah, but soon 
afterwards the Muslim group led by Tun Ali, 
a wealthy Tamil merchant from Pasai, had the 
young ruler killed and put his elder brother on 
the throne with the name of Muzaffar Shah. 
Under this ruler, who reigned until 1456 and 
was the first to take the title of Sultan, Islam 
was firmly established, being accepted even by 
its former opponents. Tun Ali was rewarded 
with the office of Bendahara. 

About 1430 the Ming emperors of China 
ceased to send their fleets to the south and, 
although the Sultans of Malacca continued to 
pay homage and send tribute, they could no 
longer depend on Chinese protection. This 
enabled the Siamese to make an effort to regain 
control over Malacca, whose rise they had 
regarded with disfavour. In 1445 they launched 
an attack from Pahang overland, but this was 
defeated. In the fighting Tun Perak, the son of 
Tun Ali’s predecessor as Bendahara, distin- 
guished himself. Gradually rising in favour, in 
1455 Tun Perak was able to replace Tun Ali as 
Bendahara in a bloodless coup, in which the 
latter was compensated by the hand in marriage 
of the Sultan’s wife, who was also Tun Perak’s 
sister. Until his death in 1498, Tun Perak was 
the real ruler of Malacca and the builder of its 
empire. 

In 1456 the Siamese resumed their attack, 
this time by sea in the Straits of Malacca, but 
the Malay fleet led by Tun Perak defeated them 
near Batu Pahat and pursued them as far as 
Singapore. After this there was no more 
trouble from Siam, and Malacca emerged as the 
heir of Sri Vijaya in control of the straits. 


On either side of these narrow waters a 
number of rivers flowed down to the straits 
through the jungle-clad hills of Sumatra and 
Malaya. These river valleys and the little plains 
at their mouths were the homes of closely 
related Malay peoples, for whom the waters 
were the main highway. Each little riverine 
settlement had its Sultan or chief, and now all 
began to look to Malacca for leadership and 
protection. The direct rule of the Sultan pro- 
bably did not extend more than twenty miles or 
so over the territory that forms the State of 
Malacca today. Over the nearer settlements 
north and south of this the Sultans appointed 
chiefs known by the Saniscrit title of Mandulika. 
During the years that followed the victory over 
Siam, Tun Perak forced the rulers of many 
other Malay states to acknowledge the over- 
lordship and the protection of Sultan Mansur 
Shah (1456-1477) and Sultan Ala’u’ddin Shah 
(1477-1488). These included Johore and the 
Rhio Islands south of Singapore ; Siak, Kampar, 
Rokan, and Indragiri, river states in Sumatra; 
and even Pahang and Trengganu on the east 
coast of Malaya. Later under the last Sultan, 
Mahmud Shah, the submission of all Malaya 
was completed when the rulers of Perak, Kedah, 
Patani and Kelantan also accepted the suze- 
rainty of Malacca. 

All these dependencies paid tribute to the 
Sultan of Malacca. In most cases this took the 
form of a fixed amount of tin, but Pahang, 
Indragiri, and Kampar paid in gold. All ships 
calling at the port had to pay a duty on their 
cargoes which varied from six per cent for 
foreigners to three per cent for resident mer- 
chants. Nor was this the end, for it was neces- 
sary also to gve presents to the Sultan, the 
Bendahara, the Temenggong, and the Shah- 
bandar in charge of the trade of the region from 
which the ship came. Even the foodstuffs 
brought from the surrounding territory and the 
rice imported from Sumatra contributed to the 
tolls and taxes that poured into the coffers of 
the ruler and his chiefs. 

By this time the ruler of Malacca lived in 
great state in his palace on the hill, overlooking 
the harbour and the growing suburbs of the 
town. Several times during the century, this 
royal residence was rebuilt, each time more 
richly than before. The Malay Annals tell us of 








the palace built for Sultan Mansur Shah 
(1456-77): 


The palace had seventeen bays, each inter- 
space between the pillars being eighteen feet with 
pillars in circumference the span of a man’s arms; 
the roof had seven tiers with seven pinnacles. 
Between were cupolas, and every cupola was 
furnished with a dormer-window, its roof at 
right angles and terminating in flying crockets, 
all of them carved. Between the spires was trellis- 
work with pendent and pyramidal decoration. 


All the spires were _— and the tops were of 


red glass, so that in the sunlight they gleamed like 
fire. All the walls had eaves, and inset were large 
Chinese mirrors that flashed in the sun like light- 
ning dazzling the sight. The crossbeams were of 
kulim a cubit in width and nine inches thick; the 
door-sills were two cubits wide, a cubit thick; 
and curved; the cross-bars were forty in number 
and all of them were gilded. So fine was the 
workmanship of this palace that not another 
royal palace in the world at that time could com- 
pare with it. ° 
(Translation by C. C. Brown from the Journal 
of Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.) 


The impression we get is that of an elaborate 
Malay wooden building of traditional construc- 
tion, but ornamented in a lavish and perhaps 
rather nouveau riche manner. We are told, 
further, that when this palace was destroyed in 
a fire another was constructed which “ even 
surpassed its predecessor.” 

In this palace the Sultan gave audience in the 
great hall, according to strict rules of court 
ritual. All ranks of officials had their designated 
places on these occasions, and every move was 
governed by etiquette. Foreign envoys were 
received with the exact degree of honour fitting 
the status of their country, and chiefs who were 
to be installed in office were conducted accord- 
ing to their rank by elephant or horse, or on 
foot, with umbrella, drum and clarionet. The 
colours of the umbrellas were most important. 
Yellow was the privilege of the royal house and 
major chiefs, purple or red ranked next, while 
blue could be used by anyone who was being 
installed. 

When the Sultan left the palace, he was 
borne by chiefs in a litter with the head held 
by the Treasurer, the Temenggong and the 
Laksamana on the right and left, and the two 
chief heralds at the rear. Heralds and war- 
chiefs marched in front carrying swords and 
spears of state; drums were beaten on the right 
and trumpets blown on the left. Behind the 


ruler were the other chief ministers and judges, 
headed by the Bendahara. When the Sultan 
went by elephant, there was a similar system of 
precedence, with the Temenggong riding on the 
elephant’s head and the Laksamana bearing the 
sword of state on the croup. 

Despite the ceremony by which they were 
surrounded, the later Sultans of Malacca had to 
share their power and wealth with the Malay 
aristocracy. The powerful major chiefs often 
decided the succession to the throne and allied 
themselves with the ruling house by marriage. 
Their wealth was very great, for, besides the 
share that they received of the tolls and taxes 
and presents, both the Sultan and the chiefs 
continued to engage in private trade. The 
chiefs, we are told by Barbosa, “live in large 
houses outside the city with many orchards, 
gardens and tanks, where they lead a pleasant 
life. They have separate houses for their trade 
within the city; they possess many slaves with 
wives and children who live apart and obey all 
their orders. They are polished and well-bred, 
fond of music, and given to love.” 

Although the rulers of Malacca were Malay, 
they formed only a small part of the population 
of this vast cosmopolitan city. Writing of 
Malacca on the eve of the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese in 1509, the author of the Malay Annals 
states that there was a thick population as far 
as the borders of the present territory, so that a 
traveller would never be far from a dwelling 
house. He gives the population of the city 
alone as a hundred and ninety thousand. Other 
estimates are larger, but it seems reasonable to 
believe that Malacca was a very considerable 
town by the standards of its day. In different 
sections of the suburbs there were large settle- 
ments of all the trading peoples of the western, 
southern and eastern parts of Asia. Arabs and 
Persians were certainly present and enjoyed 
honour from the rulers as missionaries of Islam 
as well as traders. Of the Indians the Muslim 
Gujeratis seem to have been the most numerous 
and powerful, but there were also Muslim 
Tamils from Coromandel and Bengalis. Some 
Burmese, Annamites and Cambodians traded 
regularly. Of the many Indonesian races 
present the Javanese were the most important 
and may have been the most numerous foreign 
community. They were used by Malay rulers 





The Malacca River near its mouth, today so silted that only small sampans can enter it 


as mercenary soldiers and they were engaged 
in ship-building and other crafts. As we have 
seen, relations with China were especially im- 
portant and junks came regularly to trade, but 
at this time there does not seem to have 
been any considerable resident Chinese com- 
munity. 

It seems probable that the foreign traders 
had no great love for their Malay rulers and 
may, in fact, have resented their imposts and 
their arrogance. This is borne out by the 
facility with which they exchanged their Malay 
masters for Portuguese in the attempt to carry 
on business as usual. For it seems that the 
Malay régime in Malacca was already becoming 
decadent when the arrival of Europeans over- 
set it with such apparent ease. There is much 
evidenc* in the Malay Annals of the atmosphere 
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of intrigue which surrounded the court. There 
is a strong suspicion that the energetic Sultan 
Ala’u’ddin was poisoned because he had 
offended some of the powerful chiefs. Corrup- 
tion was rife in a government whose officials all 
expected to make,as much as they could out of 
their posts. Above all, the rift between the two 
powerful families that sought the high office of 
Bendahara continued, despite the amicable 
arrangement by which Tun Ali had been com- 
pensated in 1455 for loss of the post by being 
given the Sultan’s divorced wife in marriage. 
As Tun Perak grew old, it was Tun Ali’s son, 
Tun Mutahir, who rose to prominence in the 
major office of Temenggong. After the death 
of Tun Perak in 1498, and the brief succession 
of his brother to the highest office, Tun Mutahir 
became Bendahara in 1500 and for ten crucial 








years dominated his nephew, Mahmud Shah, 
the last Sultan of Malacca. 

Neither Mahmud Shah nor his Bendahara 
Tun Mutahir are very favourably described by 
the chroniclers. One says that the Sultan was 
an opium addict and for much of his reign he 
appears to have been a figurehead. According 
to the Malay Annals, he had given over the 
government to his son Ahmad at the time when 
the Portuguese arrived and devoted himself to 
the study of Muslim theology. Tun Mutahir 
was immensely wealthy. The Malay Annals 
tell us he was always engaging in business and 
never once did he come to grief in any of his 
enterprises. He used to give his children hand- 
fuls of gold dust to play with, and when they 
lost it he would say, “ Don’t cry! Tell me the 
truth and you shall have some more gold to 
take its place.” 

The Malays of Malacca could not know the 
inexorable fate that was approaching them, as 
the Portuguese slowly worked their way round 
Africa. In 1498, the year of Tun Perak’s death, 
Vasco da Gama reached India, and after that 
the Portuguese acted with amazing swiftness 
to secure for themselves the flow of trade by the 
Cape route. In 1509 an expedition under 
Diogo Lopes de Sequeira arrived at Malacca, 
which the Portuguese already recognized as a 
key point of the eastern trade. At first Tun 
Mutahir received Sequeira politely, although he 

~evaded any promise to allow the establishment 
of a trading station. It seems clear that the 
Gujeratis, who knew what the Portuguese had 
done to their trade in the Arabian Sea, were 
much alarmed by this new threat to their 
commerce. Tun Mutahir was deeply involved 
in trading with the Indians and was easily per- 
suaded by them to adopt a more hostile policy. 
A plot was made to seize the Portuguese ships. 
It failed because a Javanese woman swam to the 
ships by night and gave a warning, but some of 
Sequeira’s men who were ashore were captured 
and imprisoned. Abandoning those of his ships 
that he could not man, Sequeira then returned 
to India. There seems to be little doubt that 
the Portuguese intended to take Malacca in any 
case, but now they had a casus belli. 

The Viceroy of Portuguese India to whom 
Sequeira made his report was the great Afonso 
de Albuquerque, who was the advocate of the 
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establishment of a series of fortresses guarding 
the exits from the Indian Ocean. With fleets 
based on these, he hoped that Portugal would 
be able to control all traffic in and out of the 
eastern seas. In 1510 he was busy taking Goa, 
which he made the Portuguese headquarters in 
the East. Malacca was the next priority and he 
did not waste any time. 

While Albuquerque was planning this next 
stroke, a revolution took place in Malacca. It 
seems that Tun Mutahir was plotting against 
the ruler, but, before he was able to carry out 
his plans, he was overthrown and killed by the 
Sultan’s orders. Tun Perak’s son took his place 
as Bendahara. So when on July rst, 1511, 
Albuquerque’s fleet of sixteen ships arrived at 
Malacca, with flags flying and guns firing 
salutes, Sultan Mahmud at first adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude, putting the blame for the 
attack on Sequeira on the late Bendahara. 

Negotiations dragged on for three weeks. 
Albuquerque was anxious to save the lives of 
the captives. The Malays, confident in their 
strength, with 20,000 troops and many guns, 
and surveying the poor condition of the Por- 
tuguese ships, expected that Albuquerque 
would sail away with the change of the mon- 
soon. To show they meant business, the Por- 
tuguese burnt all the Muslim craft off the port. 
The Sultan then surrendered his captives, and 
Albuquerque launched his attack. 

After a fierce struggle, the Portuguese, 
having taken the bridge that connected the two 
main parts of the city, were forced at nightfall 
to retire to their ships. A second attack, two 
weeks later, was more successful. The foreigners 
hastened to make their peace with the invaders, 
the Javanese mercenaries proved untrust- 
worthy, and, as the Portuguese advanced into 
the city, resistance collapsed ; the Sultan and his 
Malay followers fled. 

They were never to regain their city. In this 
short fight the most brilliant chapter of 
Malacca’s history was closed, for the fort the 
Portuguese raised was beyond the powers of the 
Malays to capture. Yet as a seaport Malacca 
never quite recovered its commanding position, 
surrounded as it was by bitter foes. Four 
centuries and more were to pass before once 
again a Malay monarch was to reign over a 
united Malaya. 
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THE OXFORD GEORGE 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE III 1760-1815. By J. Steven 

Watson, 637 pp. (Oxford University Press. 355). 

The death of the two historians, G. S. Veitch and 
Richard Pares, who were suceessively commissioned 
to write the twelfth volume in the Oxford History of 
England has caused a delay of —- twenty years 
in its appearance. This is ly unfortunate, 
for over that period the “received” account of 
George III’s reign has been subject to a drastic 
revision, with the result that all the older standard 
textbooks, never very satisfactory anyway, have been 
thrown lamentably out of date. Though Namier in- 
augurated this amar of revision as long ago as 1929, 
Mr. Steven Watson’s is the first general work to 
incorporate its results. 

His task has not been made any easier by the in- 
completeness of this ‘‘ Namier Revolution,” and by 
the general dearth of good modern secondary 
material for the middle years of the reign. While the 
greater part of the 1760’s has been subjected to 
microscopic re-examination the 1770’s:are still com- 

tively uncharted; we have no adequate study of 
ihe Wilkes, or Lord North, and even Edmund 
Burke, encrusted as he is with monographs, still 
calls for an historian who will firmly relate his poli- 
tical life to his political thought; the standard life of 
Pitt the Younger, by Holland Rose, was published 
as long ago as 1911; and so on. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Steven Watson has moulded the diverse, uneven and 
often inadequate material at his disposal into a 
triumphantly successful narrative of political and 
military events, which comprises the greater part of 
the book. Every page is lucid and eminently — 
but some of his studies of particular 
Warren Hastings’s career in India or Wellington's 
tactics in the Peninsula—are little gems of exposi- 
tion, and, though he has no space for the full-scale 
delineation of character, his passing touch is unfail- 
ingly sure—with Thurlow, for instance, “‘ sturdy, 
menacing, and graceless,” or Philip Francis, who 
“ excelled in the writing of intelligent minutes whose 
eventual result, if heeded, would be folly.”” The only 
thing missing is a Ese on the political deve- 
lopments of the period; the growth of the Prime 
Ministership, the changes in Cabinet government, the 

He party allegiances. So Miss Kemp’s 

brief and necessarily rather speculative book, King 
and Commons 1660-1832, remains the best guide to 
the changing relati ips between George III and 
his ministers, and between Ministers, Parliament and 
electorate. Mr. Steven Watson touches upon such 
things here and there, and often brilliantly, as in the 
collision between Pitt and the King on the question 
of Catholic Emancipation, but this is not enough. 

In his two chapters on the national economy he 
is much less sure of himself, but this period will be 
authoritatively covered by Methuen’ s new Economic 
History of England, of which Professor Ashton’s 
volume on the eighteenth century has already 
appeared. His examination of society and the arts 
between 1760 and 1790, entitled “A Civilized 
Security,” is excellent, but when he turns to the 
Romantic Movement in a later chapter he gives the 
appearance of floundering. It is doubtful if anything 
significant can now be said about Byron or Jane 
Austen in one page, but Mr. Steven Watson does not 
even try; he confines himself to the presentation of 


merely routine information, often in a rather fum- 
bling manner. There are curious omissions, too; for 
instance, the Gothic novel is dismissed in a couple of 
asides (one of them relating to Northanger Abbey) 
and “ Monk ” Lewis is nowhere mentioned. In this 
chapter, moreover, the biographical footnotes, which 
are far from being the most satisfactory feature of the 
book, degenerate into sheer absurdity, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be comprehensively revised for 
a second edition. Is an ignorant reader in any way 
enlightened by the information that Leigh Hunt 
was an “editor, agitator, essayist and talker,” or 
that J. M. W. Turner was “ the son of a hairdresser; 
professor of perspective at the Academy?” These 
are random examples. Clearly no decision was made 
as to the amount of knowledge a reader may be 
assumed to possess. In fact, the great majority of 
those who use this book will be schoolmasters, dons 
and their brighter pupils, who may be presumed to 
need no such instruction; if they do, then they need 
more than is given here. A man who has never heard 
of Coleridge, or needs to be told that Jane Austen 
wrote Mansfield Park, is unlikely to have heard of 
the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great or Henry 
Pelham; he will not even know where Silesia is; 
therefore he will find the opening chapters of this 
book quite incomprehensible. 

Of course, much of all this is to be blamed on the 
general plan of the series, which obliges each author 
to write a token chapter or two on subjects he knows 
next to nothing about—subjects, moreover, on which 
few would dream of consulting the Oxford History. 
The general editor has modestly assumed that all 


‘historians possess his own sweeping general know- 
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ledge. They do not. But, when all is said and done, 
each volume of the Oxford History stands or falls, 
not by its discussion of the drama, epic poetry, 
men’s clothing or naval architecture, but by its nar- 
rative of events and its analysis of political groupings 
and constitutional changes; and in this Mr. 
Steven Watson’s work can be recommen without 
reserve. 
J. P. KENYON. 


THE LION OF DAGHESTAN 
THE SABRES OF PARADISE. By Lesley Blanch, 480 pp. 
(John Murray. 30s.) 

ussian history in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries abounds in extraordinary, -than-life 
personalities and in wild romantic chapters, that are 
still hardly known in the West. One of the most 
fascinating of these chapters was the conquest of the 
Caucasus and the | heroic struggle of Shamyl 
the Avar, the Lion of Deghestn, against the armies 
of Nicholas I and then of Alexander II. It is an 
exciting and moving story, but it, too, has been little 
known; J. F. Baddeley’s The Russian Conquest of the 
Caucasus, a sound study of the period, was published 
more than fifty years ago. Miss Lesley Blanch has 
now made good this defect with a stirring and 
detailed account of the Caucasian struggle and of 
— - the Russian leaders. 

t of the Caucasus, like so many 
pa —F, in Russia’s history, had its beginnings in 
the reign of Peter the Great. He looked on the 
Caucasus and Persia ——. as the ~ 
India, which travellers’ tales had magnified asa 
of riches. In his Persian campaign of 1722-2 = 
gained the provinces along the western and sou 
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shores of the Caspian Sea, including Gilyan and 
Mazanderan. Turkish opposition prevented the 
acquisition of Armenia and Georgia, which he 
coveted. 

Ten years later, the Empress Anna, Peter’s niece, 
restored these provinces to Persia in return for com- 
mercial privileges. Russia recovered them again in 
the following century, but only after nine years of 
war with Persia (1804-13). Meantime, Catherine II 
had taken Georgia under her protection and the great 
Georgian military highway had been built across the 
mountains to Tiflis. The Treaty of Gulistan (1813) 
with Persia had given Russia a dominating position 
in the Caucasus, but this did not mean than the 
Caucasus had been conquered. Between the central 

rovinces, now in Russian hands, and the Terek 

iver in the north lay a broad belt of wild moun- 
tainous country, inhabited by fanatic Muslim tribes 
that fought to the death against Russian occupation. 
Their defeat was inevitable, but it took a further 
fifty years to accomplish. It is this harsh and bitter 
struggle that Miss Blanch has recounted. 

Gradually the Russians had hemmed in and 
suppressed the tribesmen of Daghestan and Chechnia, 
but in 1829 the tribes united and rebelled under their 
first leader, Khazi Mullah of Ghimri, who declared a 
holy war. On his death in the capture of Ghimri in 
1832, Shamyl, his friend and lieutenant, became 
leader of the rebels. 

Shamyl, Imam of Daghestan, at once became a 
legendary figure. Magnificent in physique, magnetic 
in personality, heroic in his bravery, austere and 
fanatic in his faith, and a brilliant military leader, he 
inspired the tribesmen to new sacrifices and aroused 
in the Russians not only fear, but also deep respect 
and affection. His hardy mobile warriors in their 
shaggy black sheepskin hats, black cloaks, bearing 
black banners and riding their small tough sure- 
footed horses, for long seemed unconquerable under 
his leadership. But the Russians, although they 
suffered terrible losses, fought with equal valour. 
The climax of this tragic story came in the scene, 
movingly described by Miss Blanch, when Shamyl 
surrendered to Field-Marshal Prince Bariatinsky. 
Happily he himself was a brave warrior, cast in the 
same mould as Shamyl, and he paid every respect 
to his noble captive. Alexander II took Shamyl 
under his personal protection, and Shamyl’s journey 
to St. Petersburg became a triumphal progress as 
the Russians generously paid homage to their great 
enemy. 

Miss Blanch has been far more ambitious in this 
book than in her Wilder Shores of Love and she has 
succeeded remarkably in capturing the spirit of the 
warriors and of Shamyl himself, and in conveying 
the atmosphere of the fighting under the bleak spell 
of the mountains. At the same time, she has por- 
trayed both Russians and tribesmen with equal 
sympathy. In some episodes, such as Shamyl’s loss 
of his son, Djemmal-Eddin, who was brought up 
under the personal care of his test enemy, 
Nicholas I, and returned to the Caucasus fifteen 
years later as a stranger, who pined to death in his 
father’s house, Miss Blanch writes extremely well. 
On the other hand, she often overwrites and she is 
not above gaining her effects at the expense of 
accuracy. As a work of history, the book suffers 
from numerous errors, especially in references to 
Russia’s history. Moreover, the book is far too long, 
and it would have been far better had some of the 


numerous digressions been cut. These are, however, 
failings in a work that, on the whok, succeeds 
magnificently in presenting a vivid and sympathetic 
account of a and little known chapter of 
history. 

IAN GREY. 


IRELAND REBORN 
PROTEST IN ARMS. By Edgar Holt, 328 pp. (Putnam. 


30s.) 

The tide of revolutionary fervour has ebbed fast 
in Europe since 1945, and on one continent at least, 
nationalism is known by its works. Whatever the 
original aims of nationalist leaders, their success has 
all too often, at the best, led to economic and intel- 
lectual stagnation and head-in-the-sand isolationism 
or, at the worst, paved the way for one or the other 
brand of totalitarianism. Such being the uneasily 
conservative times in which we live, it might well be 
expected that the romantic tale of Ireland’s fight for 
freedom would have lost much of its appeal. 

To find such an excellent book by an lish 
author on the events leading up to the Anglo-Irish 
treaty of 1922 is as surprising as it is welcome. Mr. 
Holt has already shown his ability to handle large 
themes and to present them in a clear and interesting 
way. He has been no less successful with his study 
of the Irish revolution. Many books have been 
written on the subject, but almost all by individuals 
who were engaged on one side or the other. Lord 
Pakenham’s study of the negotiation of the treaty is a 
notable exception. Mr. Holt’s book is based only on 
the printed materials and does not compare with it. 
Nevertheless, his work is to be warmly recommended 
as probably the best outline of Trish history from 
1912 to 1923 so far available to the general reader. 
The specialist in the period would be equally well 
advised to read it. 

The author’s grasp of the essentials of the subject 
is impressive. Previous writers have either failed to 
recognize or else to make clear the basic importance 
of the réle of the Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
creating a revolutionary situation in Ireland, or of the 
foolish threat of conscription in turning the country 
away from John Redmond to his Sinn Fein rivals. 
Certainly, no one before has held the balance so 
nicely between the I.R.A. gunman and Black and 
Tan in their respective tasks of organizing terror and 
counter-terror. 

The immediate impression on reading the book is 
of a job superbly done, but there is also a sense of 
something missing. On first thoughts, it seems to be 
the lack of sparkle in a narrative so objective and 
even at times neutral in tone. It is not quite this, 
but rather a failure to bring the personalities of the 
revolution fully to life. Perhaps it is asking too 
much to expect Mr. Holt to be as close to the subject 
as the eye-witnesses who have so far written about it, 
but the feeling remains that, if he had lived longer 
with the material, he would have felt the strength 
and weakness and hopes and fears of such men as 
Pearse and Connolly or De Valera and Collins more 
intimately. 

There are a few points of Irish history on which 
Mr. Holt goes wrong and one or two errors to be 
pointed out. The tradition of revolutionary violence 
originated primarily as a protest against O’Connell’s 
absolute insistence on legal agitation, or moral force 
as he called it, during the campaign for the = of 
the Act of Union in the 1840's. It is misleading to 
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call the Invincibles Fenians without explaining how 
strongly opposed the I.R.B. leadership was to the 
whoie idea of a Parliamentary movement sustained 
by the desire of the tenant farmers to be rid of their 
landlords, and likely to lead to just such a disaster as 
the Phoenix Park murders. While the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians were no doubt “ rabidly Catholic.” 
they can have hardly have added much to the sec- 
tarian animosities that are basic to Ulster life in any 
case. Mr. Holt is here repeating an accusation made 
by Sinn Fein against their Redmondite rivals in 
Ulster. To say that “‘ after the battle of the Boyne 
Orange became the Ulster colour, in contrast with 
the green favoured by the other provinces ”’ is quite 
inaccurate. The Orange and Green were a product 
of the United Irishmen and the civil warfare of 1798 


and go back no further than that as « Is of 
opposing parties. Casement did not got rmany 
with the approval of John Devoy, who 3 in fact 
opposed to the whole idea of the mission. incident- 


ally, Mr. Holt makes a slip in saying that Banna 
Strand, where Casement landed from a German 
submarine, is in Galway instead of in Kerry. The 
Irish language has been mangled on p. 172 where 
the word is “teachtaire”’ not “‘taochta’’ Dala. The 
term Anglo-Irish is normally used to describe the 
old Protestant gentry of the South of Ireland. In 
Robert Lynd’s case, Mr. Holt seems to be using it 
incorrectly to describe an Irishman living in England. 
Lynd was in fact an Ulsterman. 
E. R. R. GREEN. 


INNOVATOR IN INDIA 


JOHN JACOB OF JACOBABAD. By H. T. Lambrick, 

465 pp. (Cassell. 63s.) 

British administration in India always contained 
contrasting elements—on the one hand, the sup- 
porters of the system and, on the other, those who 
criticized and remade it. Among the latter was the 
soldier-administrator, John Jacob, who entered the 
Company’s Bombay Artillery in 1826. When he died 
in Sind in 1858, he had become an almost mythical 
figure, to be iater celebrated in folk poetry and 
invoked as a spirit at his grave by both Hindus and 
Muslims. 

The first thirteen of these thirty years were spent 
in conventional military service in the Bombay 
Presidency, serving in the 1st Afghan War and the 
Kachhi expedition. But with his appointment as 
commander of the Scinde Irregular Horse in 1841 
he entered upon a new life that brought him both 
fame and obloquy. He soon showed himself a 
brilliant cavalry leader, who made his regiment a 
model of its kind. With his Irregulars he was able to 
control the wild border tribes of Upper Sind and 
Baluchistan and bring peace to that part of the border. 

But in many military matters Jacob was far ahead 
of his time and continually encountering hostility 
from the “ es.ablishment.” He was a fierce critic of 
conventional regimental dress and gave his own men 
comfortable and efficient uniforms and equipment. 
He believed that each unit should possess its own 
transport so that it could move immediately and be 
independent of regular transport. The wisdom of 
this was only appreciated in the present century. 
He was a fine mechanic and in his workshops he pro- 
duced the most efficient rifle of his time. It was used 
by his two Baluch infantry regiments, but not 
generally adopted. Only in the last war was it re- 





produced in essentials. Jacob prepared a plan for 
securing the North-West Frontier against Russian 
aggression, but this was not approved until twenty 
years later. Nor would the Punjab administration 
admit that Jacob’s frontier policy could be applied 
to their sector and, as a result, peace was never 
achieved there. Above all, he was a fierce critic of 
military organization, especially in the Bengal 
Presidency where promotion was by rigid seniority 
and there was great sensitivity to caste. He foretold 
a mutiny if these faults were not remedied seven 
years before it actually occurred, whereas his own 
corps, raised from the same areas but organized on 
his own system, remained completely loyal. It was 
on the basis of his principles that the Indian armies 
were eventually reorganized after the Mutiny. 

Jacob was not only a great military leader but a 
far-sighted administrator and social reformer who 
developed the Sind frontier. When he became com- 
mander of the Scinde Irregular Horse, his head- 
quarters at Khangarh was a mud fort on the edge of a 
vast desert harassed by raiders. When he left it in 
1856 to become Acting Commissioner in Sind, the 
fort had become “‘ Jacobabad,” a flourishing town of 
12,000 people with soundly built barracks and roads 
and bazaars, thronged with caravans and traders. 
Cornfields, watered by Persian wheels, stretched in 
all directions and herdsmen grazed their flocks. The 
whole frontier area prospered under his adminis- 
tration, for he dug canals and built miles of road with 
masonry bridges. Forced labour was abolished and 
the whole revenue system overhauled. 

The detailed story of this extraordinary achieve- 
ment is excellently told by H. T. Lambrick, who for 
many years was an I.C.S. officer and, as Deputy 
Commissioner of the Upper Sind Frontier, himself 
“* sat in Jacob’s chair.”” His account has a clarity and 
solidity that comes from a first-hand knowledge of 
the intricacies of settlement work and administration 
in India. He has drawn on wide manuscript sources 
that have not previously been published—Jacob’s 
letters, and the Pre-Mutiny Records of the Com- 
missioner in Sind—and that bring this strange con- 
tradictory figure to life. He shows us the man who 
could see so clearly and yet be so wrong-headed; 
who was so sensitive himself, with a stammer that 
led him to shun British society, and yet could aggres- 
sively hurt others; who was a rationalist and Bentha- 
mite and yet strangely mystic in his analysis of the 
Mutiny. He firmly believed in the moral superiority 
of the British, yet he staunchly trusted his Indian 
officers and advocated “ Indianization,” a process 
that logically led to the surrender of British control. 
It was through such contradictory figures that the 
British made their contribution to India. 

MILDRED ARCHER. 


BIBLE TIMES 


DICTIONARY OF LIFE IN BIBLE TIMES. By W. 
Corswant. Translated by A. Heathcote. Illus- 
trated, 309 pp. (Hodder & Stoughton. 25s.) 
During the past century in the world of learning a 
silent revolution has taken place in the evaluation of 
the Bible. . In Victorian England the Bible was still 
essentially the treasury of divine revelation con- 
cerning man and his destiny, and its professional 
study was confined to theologians. Today, while it 
still retains its original religious significance, the 
Bible has become one of the great source-books for 
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the study of the history and culture of the ancient 
Near East, and it is now as closely investigated by 
historians, philologists, anthropologists and folk- 
lorists as ever it was by theologians. This revolution 
of evaluation has, of course, resulted from the great 
progress made in Near Eastern archaeology and 
from the growing appreciation that the Hebrew 
people did not live an insulated life, despite their 
belief that they were Yahweh’s “ peculiar people,” 
but were closely integrated into the contemporary 
cultural complex of the Near East and cannot be 
understood apart from it. Accordingly, any intel- 
ligent reader of the Bible today, even if his interest 
is predominantly religious, will seek to understand 
what he reads in the light of current archaeological 
knowledge. A great abundance of books now exists 
in the chief European languages concerned with 
relating the Biblical texts to their contemporary 
environment. These books include both specialist 
studies and popular presentations; but there is still 
room for such a work as that under review here. Its 
author was Professor of the History of Religions and 
of Biblical Archaeology in the University of Neu- 
chatel and was thus well qualified to provide an 
authoritative dictionary that would explain and illus- 
trate the innumerable references to contemporary 
Near Eastern ideas, customs and institutions with 
which almost every book of the Bible abounds. The 
articles are generally short and concise, and they end 
each with references to the Biblical text in which the 
subject under discussion is mentioned. The many 
line-illustrations are informative and are often drawn 
from contemporary monuments. Some of the longer 
articles are excellent for their clear and compre- 
hensive presentation of a mass of complicated literary 
and archaeological data: a notable example is the 
article on “ tomb,” which gives a concise survey of 
burial practice in Palestine from the prehistoric 
period, although it does not make sufficiently clear 
the significant fact that Israelite oe show no dis- 
tinctive change from the preced ing Canaanite mor- 
tuary practice. The article on “‘ temple ” is valuable; 
it even mentions the little known fact that there was a 
Jewish temple at Leontopolis in Egypt, modelled on 
the Jerusalem Temple. This Egyptian temple 
Vespasian ordered to be closed and then destroyed, 
lest it should become a centre of Jewish life after the 
catastrophe of A.D. 70; however, the article con- 
cerned makes no comment on the significance of this 
temple or its fate. The article on “ Cherubim” 
provides an interesting discussion of the nature and 
origin of these curious beings of Hebrew mythology 
(a cross-reference is made to an entry under “ sera- 
phim,” but no such item is to be found). 

Having thus briefly indicated the valuable aspects 
of this work, it must now unfortunately be said that 
its value as a comprehensive and properly balanced 
guide is seriously impaired by a number of truly 
amazing omissions. Despite the prefatory com- 
mendation of the distinguished French archaeologist, 
Professor A. Parrot, that the book “ covers in detail 
the whole range of life of Bible times,”’ the following 
omissions have been noted. No entry is given under 
“* Messiah,” the fundamental importance of which 
concept for both Jewish and Christian thought is so 
obvious that its omission in such a work is simply 
astounding. Of equal seriousness is the failure to 
give any guidance as to the meaning of “ Wor 
(Logos) or “ Wisdom,” without which both an 
important aspect of later Jewish religious thought 








and the essential theme of the Fourth Gospel cannot 
be understood. No information is Provided about 
what the Jews meant by “soul” or “ spirit.” 
Nothing is said in explanation of such terms of key 
importance in the writings of Paul as “ mystery,” 
“rulers” (archontes), “‘ world” (aidn), “ fulness ” 
(pléréma). In the article on “‘ king” no adequate 
indication is given of the ritual significance of 
Israelite kingship; under “ dog” nothing is said of 
the opprobrious use of the term with reference to 
Gentiles; and, perhaps most curious of all in a work 
designed to illustrate Hebrew culture by reference 
to its “‘ Umwelt,” no entry is given for “‘ angel.” 

Perhaps the most charitable conclusion to draw 
about these serious defects is that they would not 
have occurred, if the author had lived to complete 
his work for publication. 


S. G. F. BRANDON. 


THE GREAT BUBBLE 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. By John Carswell, 314 pp. 
(Cresset Press. 30s.) 

THE GREAT SWINDLE: THE STORY OF THE SOUTH SEA 
BUBBLE. By Virginia Cowles, 191 pp. (Collins. 
21s.) 

The financial boom of the last few years enables 
us to recapture the atmosphere of the Bubble years 
of 1719-20 more easily than would have been possible 
for our Victorian ancestors and, considering the state 
of the stock markets, it is not altogether surprising 
to find two books on the South Sea Bubble published 
simultaneously. Economic historians have for long 
appeared to be modestly avoiding an obvious, but 
technically difficult, subject. No informed and 
detailed account of this extraordinary example of 
collective aberration has been published since W. R. 
Scott’s The Constitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish and Irish Foint Stock Companies (1910-12). 
At last, however, Mr. Carswell has provided a clear 
and factual narrative that will be most welcome to 
those who like their history neat and are prepared 
to do a little hard reading in the involved subject of 
early eighteenth-century public finance. 

The South Sea Company started in 1711 as a 
respectable attempt to make private profit out of the 
concessions for trade to the Americas that it was 
hoped would be made by Spain at the conclusion of 
the war of the Spanish Succession. Owing to 
Spanish obstruction, the Company was unable to 
enter upon the full enjoyment of these concessions, 
and the directors sought to employ their credit and 
funds in other ways, notably in securing Parlia- 
mentary approval for their proposals to convert the 
lusty and alarming National Debt into South Sea 
Stock, at a considerable saving to the Government in 
interest payments. This naturally brought the 
Company into competition with the Bank of England, 
which had not yet become an unchallengeable com- 
ponent of the financial system. The success of the 
conversion scheme, which was approved by Parlia- 
ment early in 1720, depended on two things: first, 
the maintenance of a favourable margin between the 
market price of the Government’s obligations and 
the price of South Sea stock and, secondly, a discreet 
silence about the ratio at which the former were to be 
converted into the latter. Options to purchase fresh 
issues of South Sea stock, distributed by the directors 
to strategic persons at Court, in the Administration 
and in London society, found ready acceptance and 
led to grave scandals later. An immature system of 
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public finance, the greedy expectation of profits from 
projects of post-war economic development, and the 
“* fashionable doctrine of infinitely expanding credit ” 
combined with the infectious excitement generated 
by Law’s “ Mississippi” schemes in France to 
produce the classic example of mass folly in British 
economic history. 

Walpole’s part in both the Bubble and the 
clearing up of the subsequent mess has recently been 
subjected to fresh scrutiny by Dr. Plumb, who shows 
that luck (and a cautious banker) proved a more 
powerful ally to him that his alleged foresight. Both 
Mr. Carswell and Miss Cowles make use of Dr. 
Plumb’s reassessment, and it is to be hoped that the 
legends of the text books will now be repeated less 
frequently. Mr. Carswell is, however, too ready to 
cast the financier Sir John Blunt for the réle of 
arch-villain, perhaps in order to provide a counter- 
figure to John Law. The defects of Mr. Carswell’s 
book lie mainly in his opening chapter and his 
general conclusions. He postulates the occurrence 
of a “*‘ Commercial Revolution ” between about 1660 
and 1720, succeeded by economic stagnation during 
the following three decades, a stagnation that was 
ended by an “ Industrial Revolution” beginning 
in 1750. Although there is evidence of depression in 
agriculture in certain parts of the country between 
1720 and 1750, it is quite incorrect to suggest that 
industrial and technical progress ceased either to be 
fashionable or to interest businessmen during this 
period. And even if, as seems highly unlikely, “ the 
steam engine [in Cornwall] remained at the stage it 
reached under Queen Anne until the business genius 
of Boulton fertilized the ingenuity of Watt,” it was 
certainly much improved and widely adopted in 
other parts of the country at this time. 

Those who prefer “‘ easy reading ”’ should content 
themselves with Miss Virginia Cowles’s offering on 
the Bubble, which is a gossipy and for the most part 
superficial compilation from the more easily ac- 
cessible secondary authorities. The quality of the 
scholarship may be judged from footnote references, 
bare of volume and page numbers, to “ History of 
England: Lord Macaulay,” and “ Parliamentary 
History.” 

W. H. CHALONER. 


THE THIRD REICH 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH: A HISTORY 
OF NAZI GERMANY. By William Shirer, 1,245 pp. 
(Secker & Warburg. 63s.) 

After so much has been written piecemeal about 
National Socialist Germany, Mr. Shirer is indeed 
courageous to attempt it as a whole. But one cannot 
help feeling that this book should have been either 
shorter and more entertaining, or more scholarly 
and all the more enthralling. 

Probably the most scholarly research on the period 
has been and is being done at what is in fact an 
ad hoc research centre, the Institut far Zeitgeschichte 
in Munich. Thanks to work here on Bavarian 
documents, it has, for instance, become possible to 
understand how Hitler originally stumbled into 
politics. In the spring following the end of the first 
world war he was taken up by a staff officer called 
Karl Mayr, who was trying to “ re-educate” the 
Bavarian public to a proper nationalism: Mayr found 
Hitler’s anti-Semitic outbursts very popular and sent 
him round to a number of political meetings, some 
organized by the Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (as it was 





then called) with which Hitler then became involved. 
(See the journal of the Institut, the Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir Zeitgeschichte, April 1959.) Mr. Shirer does not 
seem aware of the historical importance of the rdéle 
of Captain Mayr, who launched and paid a penniless 
and unknown Hitler. 

From 1923 onwards Mr. Shirer is a very adequate 
guide through the labyrinth of interests that made 
possible the appointment of Hitler as Chancellor 
in 1933 by an elderly President who had always 
distrusted him. Mr. Shirer describes life in the 
Third Reich accurately and proceeds to an account 
of Hitler’s remorseless preparation for the universal 
war that was ultimately to destroy him. One gains 
the impression, however, that Mr. Shirer has leaned 
a little too heavily upon the papers cited at the 
International trials of the war criminals, material 
which, although perfectly authentic, was far too 
hastily translated. Much of it has since been 
published in better shape among the German 
Foreign Office Papers to which he frequently refers. 

What Mr. Shirer seems in some measure to have 
neglected is the often particularly precious Italian 
material. None of Professor Toscano’s brilliant 
studies of Nazi-Fascist diplomacy are cited: it is 
true that they have not been translated into English, 
but one would have thought his Origini del Patto 
d’Acciaio indispensable. Mr. Shirer does refer to 
the Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, but only to the 
eighth series, whereas for some time three volumes 
of the ninth series (which begins on the day after the 
Franco-British declaration of war against Hitler 
in 1939) have been available, bringing this material 
up to April 8th, 1940. 

The Third Reich was the creation of one man, a 
man who liked to pose as The Common Man of the 
twentieth century, but who was, on the contrary, a 
unique phenomenon. It would not be true to say 
that Mr. Shirer has failed to capture his fatal quality. 
Mr. Shirer’s emphasis upon the influence of 
Nietzsche and Wagner is certainly justified. One 
wonders, nonetheless, whether he might not have 
drawn more thoroughly upon that remarkable 
source-book, Rauschning’s Die Revolution des 
Nihilismus. Finally, it is unfortunate that Hitler’s 
reflections, as noted by Martin Bormann in the last 
February of the war, do not appear to have been 
used. In Le Testament Politique de Hitler, published 
last year in Paris (and soon to come out in this 
country),? as Professor Trevor-Roper points out in 
his preface, we have Hitler’s re-assessment of his 
own career in the light of defeat, his last appeal to 
posterity. In this testament Hitler revised some of 
his tactical views. It would have been better, he de- 
clared in February 1945, if Italy had remained neutral, 
and, after the defeat of France, it would have been 
better to have captured Gibraltar immediately: thus 
he repented of the plan to invade Britain. But his old, 
primitive convictions were obstinately repeated: 
destroy the Jew, strangle Communism, and seize, 
colonize and exploit the land to Germany’s east, cost 
what it may in human lives. Mr. Shirer has no 
doubt gone to press before this evidence came to 
light. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 

' See also “New Light on Hitler’ , , Speman” by D. C. 

Watt, History Today, November, 1 

* Extracts appeare in the Sunday _ in April-May. 1960. 
CORRECTION 

On page 770 in our November issue the picture 
iliustrating the Battle of Kénniggratz shows King 
William I of Prussia, not the Emperor Franz Josef. 
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THE AGE OF GRANDEUR 


THE AGE OF GRANDEUR: BAROQUE AND CLASSICISM 
IN EUROPE. By Victor L. Tapié, translated by 
A. Ross Williamson, 305 pp. (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson. 635.) 


BAROQUE IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL AND ITS ANTE- 
CEDENTS. By James Lees-Milne, 224 pp. 
(Batsford. 35s.) 

‘“* There is no question here,”’ remarks Professor 
Tapié in his introduction to this sumptuous book, 
“of writing a complete history of Baroque and 
Classicism ...”” The subject, he suggests, is far too 
complex and extensive; and what he has attempted 
to do is to produce “an essay, dealing with some 
chosen examples, which points out the relationship 
between the motifs we find in Baroque or classical 
works of art and the general conditions of the society 
which saw their birth and welcomed them.” The 
examples he describes are drawn from the countries 
he himself knows best; and, since he has so far had 
little opportunity of examining the masterpiece of 
Spanish Baroque, he has decided not to include a 
Spanish section; which, he admits, must leave “a 
yawning gap.”’ Nevertheless, his text runs to nearly 
three hundred large and closely printed pages, with 
over two hundred plates, eight of them in full 
colour; for the Baroque, wherever we find it, 
invaded almost every department of a country’s 
life—from churches, palaces and architecture to 
stage-settings, gardens, clothes and the apparatus 
of the dressing-table. No other style has been quite 
sO pervasive; and, in every instance, it would appear 
to have sprung up during a period of national pride 
and self-esteem—‘‘in Rome . . . when she was 
elated by the triumphs of the Counter-Reformation; 
in France, restored and glorious after the civil wars 
of the Fronde . . . in Austria after the siege of Vienna 

. in England, enjoying a new-found prosperity 
after the Glorious Revolution .. .”’ The essence of 
the Baroque, with its exuberant swirling forms, is a 
declaration of the unfettered pride of life; even the 
martyred saint, portrayed by a Baroque artist, seems 
thoroughly to be enjoying his or her uncomfortable 
réle. Professor Tapié’s title is admirably suited to 
the contents of his massive and grandiose volume. 

Having digested it, the reader should turn to 
Mr. James Lees-Milne’s rewarding book on Barogue 
in Spain and Portugal. Not only does it bridge the 
gap that Professor Tapié prefers to leave unfilled; 
but, in its different way, it eventually leads us to 
many of the same conclusions. The Portuguese 
architect, for instance, was activated by an emotion of 
national pride: “in Portugal the Baroque was the 
expression of a profound nationalism,” and Baroque 
building “‘ epitomizes the harvest of treasure which 
poured into the mother country from across the 
Atlantic, as the result of intensive pioneering effort 
... over the centuries.” Similarly in Spain, Baroque 
was “the one style in which architects threw away 
their inhibitions and restraints,” proclaiming, if not 
the splendour of their national achievements, at least 
the dignity and glory of the faith they had inherited. 
Mr. Lees-Milne would make a delightful travelling 
companion on any journey through the Iberian 
peninsula. Eighty-six fine illustrations accompany 
his learned text. 

r. & 
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THE OLD LADY THAT WAS 


SERVANT OF THIS HOUSE. By H. G. de Fraine, 

200 pp. (Constable. 25s.) 

It was in 1732 that the Bank of England com- 
missioned the building of the first premises of its 
own in Threadneedle Street, having up to that time 
rented Grocers’ Hall for its offices. In 1833, after 
the Bank had expanded to cover its present site, 
Sir John Soane, his work there completed, resigned 
the post of Architect to the Bank. By 1933, the last 
of Soane’s work disappeared, with the sole exception 
of his now much modified exterior wall. 

The Bank that Herbert George de Fraine entered 
in 1886, as a boy of sixteen, was in the main Soane’s 
work, modified to some extent by the legacies of his 
predecessors, George Sampson and Sir Robert 
Taylor, and by minor alterations effected by his 
successors in the nineteenth century. It was a place 
apart. As de Fraine says, the buildings were “a 
magnificent conglomeration, due to the piecemeal 
acquisition of the site. Nothing could have been 
less like the streamlined office-blocks of to-day. You 
could seldom go direct from place to place and dead 
ends seemed almost a rule.”” Most of it was only one 
storey high. Speedy communication, however, was 
one of the last things expected in those days; 
architects were concerned in the main with graceful 
proportions, and before all else, in an age of candles 
and oil-lamps, with the admission of daylight. 

It was into this awe-inspiring, and needless to 
add, exclusively male sanctuary that the young de 
Fraine found his way for the first time on July 7th, 
1886. It was a wet day, and he recalls that some of 
the straw from the bus he had taken from Kennington 
Gate was sticking to bis »nuddy boots. On his way 
to the Accountant’s Bank Note Office, he saw, but 
did not stop to read, a notice posted on the glass 
panel of the door into the Office. Later he found that 
it interested him as much as anyone else; for it 
announced that in future all banks would close on 
Saturdays at 2 o’clock instead of at 3. In 1850 the 
hour of closing had been altered from § p.m. on 
Saturdays to 4 p.m., and in 1856 from 4 to 3. 

The work performed by the Uncovenanted Clerks, 
of whom de Fraine on his admission was one, was 
the sorting of Bank Notes returned from circulation. 
For two and a half years he was engaged upon this 
work, and was then successful in passing on to the 
permanent staff. Eight years later, Uncovenanted 
Clerks were no longer recruited, their duties being 
taken over by women. 

And so happened the first major revolution in the 
process of the old Bank becoming the Bank of to- 
day. The effect of the infiltration of women was 
much more far-reaching than could be foreseen by 
anybody at that time. It meant the end of all the old 
easy-going methods. Within a few years, it was no 
use a Principal not knowing what sort of staff he had 
in his office, or not knowing what numbers he em- 
ployed. Of this type of Principal, de Fraine has 
many an anecdote. In the Bill Office, which he 
entered in 1891, the Principal and his Deputy had 
never spoken to one another since the appointment 
of the latter some years before—rumour said against 
the wishes of the Principal. In another office, the 
Principal enquired of a clerk delivering documents 
to him from what office he came and was not at all 
abashed when the clerk replied “‘ I have been ‘ fixed ’ 
in your office, sir, for seven years.’ 

When in the course of time, and not so very long 
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a time in his case, de Fraine achieved seniority, he 
was appointed to the Printing Department as its 
Principal. At the time, of course, this Department 
was within the walls of the Bank. His appointment 
there coincided with the appointment to the Deputy 
Governorship of Walter Cunliffe (later Lord 
Cunliffe); and he was fortunate, after some few 
trying weeks, during which, one imagines, two “ new 
brooms’”’ contended with one another, to gain 
Cunliffe’s confidence. Shortly after Cunliffe’s suc- 
cession to the Governorship came the outbreak of 
the 1914-18 War. Cunliffe remained as Governor 
for five years—a record tenure up to that time; and 
to de Fraine it fell to take the rapidly expanding 
Printing Department out of the Bank and to house it 
in the converted Lunatic Asylum of St. Luke’s in 
Old Street. 

As an outcome of the confidence in each other that 
Cunliffe and de Fraine enjoyed, a picture emerges of 
Cunliffe—the “* Tyrant of the City ” in his day—very 
different from the majority of accounts of this auto- 
cratic hot-tempered individualist. But it is obvious 
that de Fraine suffered considerably from being 
marked out as the confidant, and executive officer, 
of a Governor whose disposition made no correspond- 
ing appeal to his seniors and to the rest of his 
colleagues; and when, at a later date, and under 
another Governor, de Fraine suffered one of those 
setbacks that do occur, even in the most promising 
careers, he felt the position far more deeply than 
might have been the case had he formerly been in a 
position to comply more strictly with protocol. 

The book is an autobiography; and it would be 
a mistake not to mention that the chapters on his 
childhood, his schooldays, and his numerous “ out- 
side’ interests make a lively contribution to social 
history, as well as being entertaining reading. But 
first and foremost de Fraine was the Servant of this 
House that his choice of a title implies; and his 
feelings for the Bank of England are well summarized 
in the concluding sentence of the book: 

d so I said goodbye to the Old Lady That 
Was. ... I feel that in a sense the Old Lady That 
Was and I retired together, and in these pages I 
have tried to pay tribute to my déep affection for 


H. G. de Fraine retired in 1931. 
live to see the appearance of his book, which he 
dictated to his daughter, Mrs. Joan de Fraine, some 
few years only before his death in January, 1958. 
She is to be congratulated on the skill with which 
she has linked the work together and completed it 
for publication. 


He did not 
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This magnificently planned volume depicts the 
European discovery of the world since the earliest 
times, drawing initially on the work of medieval 
illustrators of legends and, later, on that of the 
numerous artists and scientific draughtsmen, who 
either themselves accompanied expeditions from the 
sixteenth century onwards, or else elaborated at 
home upon the sketches brought back by travellers 
on land and sea. The three hundred well-chosen 
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plates, many of them lavish double-page spreads, 
are accompanied by short textual essays, giving the 
general background of achievement, and by long 
and fully detailed descriptive captions, explaining 
the significance of each picture and, wherever 
possible, its origins. Arranged in six main sections, 
the book deals with the World of Antiquity; Asia, 
including the opening-up of Siberia, as well as the 
unveiling of India, China and Japan; America, 
including the penetration and mapping of the 
continent, as well as its discovery; the Pacific, 
including the charting of Australasia; Africa, and 
the Polar Regions. M. Bettex, the Swiss compiler 
and scholar, has had the happy idea of inserting a 
number of pages on archaeological discovery in 
Egypt, the Near East and Mexico among his geo- 
graphical sections, thus giving an extra historical 
depth to his album. Plates showing scenery and 
birds, beasts and plants, as they were first observed 
by the explorers, are a particularly agreeable feature 
of the collection. The Australian cockatoo Plicto- 
pholus Leadbeateri, rendered by John Gould 
(1804-1881), provides a wonderful example of the 
striking way in which scientific and aesthetic skills 
may be combined. Altogether, this is a volume of 
remarkably wide learning, and singular visual beauty; 
the colour plates are exceptionally well produced. 
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as seen by the camera, during the first hundred 
years that passed after Louis Daguerre’s invention 
made photography practicable. An arresting col- 
lection of news pictures, compiled by expert 
photo-historians. 
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